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PARENT EDUCATION' 
WINIFRED RAND 


N THE delightful tales of Old Chester by Margaret Deland, 
) we read of an old-time community whose physical and spiritual 
y ry) welfare was in the hands of two people, Willie King and Dr. 

=—J Lavendar. Willie King, who seemed never to acquire the 
dignity of the title “Doctor” but was always Willie King, had 
the responsibility of the physical well-being on his willing shoulders. 
He doubtless told the mothers how to feed their babies, prescribed 
for the various ailments of his patients (some of whom were of the 
gentler sex), shrewdly diagnosing some as having a psychological 
rather than a physical basis. Dr. Lavendar, who shared with Willie 
King most of the secrets of the community and whose diagnoses were 
often even more keen than Willie King’s, was the spiritual mentor of the 
community whose timely word was so often a healing one or whose timely 
advice so often saved a situation fraught with danger. 

Old Chester, conventional, traditional, eyeingsuspiciously anything that 
was new, never heard the term “parent education,” and if it had, the re- 
action would probably have been to scoff at such a term, quoting Solomon 
as the last authority and taking the stand that, by relying on Solomon 
and instinct, most parents would get along fairly well. They would not 
have recognized in either Willie King or Dr. Lavendar anything of a par- 
ent educator, but would rather have looked upon them as trusted friends 
to whom they went in time of trouble. Yet, Willie King and Dr. 
Lavendar were forerunners of parent education as they were the fore- 
runners of social work, of public health work, of psychiatric social work, 
and of various other kinds of work carried on by the multifarious agencies 
found in the complex social structure which is the city of today. Those 


1 Read before the social service department, American Home Economics Association, 
Detroit, June 26, 1931. 
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individual contacts which filled their days were probably the oldest form 
of parent education, for out of their knowledge and wisdom they hoped 
to help individuals to function as individuals with a greater degree of 
satisfaction to themselves and to others; and in seeking to help parents 
deal more wisely with the problem of rearing their children, they were 
indeed parent educators. 

One hears a great deal of adult education today and also of parent edu- 
cation. This is a hopeful sign, for it means that we definitely recognize 
the fact that grown-ups are not the hopeless fossils which we once took 
them to be, but are still able to learn and to be changed (we hope for the 
better) by their learning. If these grown-ups are parents who want or 
need to know something about bringing up their children, we call the 
particular form of education to which they are exposed parent education. 

Ride in a bus or street car, walk the streets, wander through the mar- 
kets, the big department stores, or even stop at a wayside cottage to 
inquire the way, and you will see parents and often will have demon- 
strated before your eyes the need for parent education. There will be 
some among them who belong to the days of Old Chester, when Solomon, 
tradition, and mother instinct were depended on. Such people belong 
to the group, according to the old classification of college classes, ““who 
know not and know not that they know not,” but fortunately we are 
finding in increasing numbers today those “who know not but know that 
they know not” and even some “who know but know not that they know.”’ 
If we follow this old description about the classes at college one step fur- 
ther and speak of those who know and know that they know, we should be 
said to be speaking of the parent educators themselves, although they 
would with all humility be the first to disclaim that they were “all wise.” 

What, then, is being done in the way of parent education to help this 
widely varying group of parents to carry on their job of being parents a 
bit more successfully? Since we find all sorts and kinds of parents, we 
must plan many different curricula to meet their particular educational 
needs. Science may be taught even in a nursery school (one often hears a 
little lesson in biology there), or in the primary, the elementary, and the 
secondary schools, as well as in the college; but it is not taught in the same 
amount or in the same way. There are small and large classes. There 
are lecture groups and individual instruction, coaching or tutoring, like- 
wise the printed word and even the radio. So in parent education we 
must fit our method, in so far as we can, to the needs of the people with 
whom we are working, and any community-wide program in parent edu- 
cation will without doubt make use of many methods. There will be 
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the individual contact; and in this particularly, the social or public health 
worker, if properly qualified for constructive work with families in which 
there are children, has a peculiarly important réle to fill. She goes into 
the home of the family with which she is working, and sitting there, 
often in the kitchen, she talks with the mother of her particular problems 
and thus has a golden opportunity to suggest ways and means by which the 
mother can win the cooperation of her children, ways and means by which 
she can keep her small three-year-old constructively and happily, per- 
haps even economically, busy. For example, she may suggest an over- 
turned colander and wooden skewers instead of an expensive peg board, 
a lesson learned from an Italian mother who couldn’t read or write but 
who knew the wisdom of keeping her little son busy and had the imagina- 
tion to devise ways of doing it. The worker can give the mother the 
idea that her constant nagging may be the reason for Jimmy’s “I won’t”’; 
she can suggest and even get her to try giving more praise and com- 
mendation and less whipping. 

There are still so many of the “grosser” faults in child care that the 
well-qualified social worker must be a parent educator and can be one 
without stepping into the problem field where the subtler manifestations 
of the parent-child relationship must be dealt with by the psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and psychiatric social workers. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of child care can be known and understood by social workers, just 
as they can be understood by parents. 

The social worker must know—and this is most important—when a 
problem is a problem and on such occasions guide the mother to the 
right source of help. For example, a nightly wet bed with a one-year- 
old is not a behavoir problem but it is an indication of a stage in learn- 
ing; but a nightly wet bed with a five-year-old is the symptom of a prob- 
lem, for something has stood in the way of successful learning. Perhaps 
if all social workers and public health nurses were good parent educators 
who had been able to help mothers with suggestions about toilet training 
and their attitude toward it and about helping their children give up 
infantile habits, there wouldn’t be so many five-year-old bed wetters. 

In the field of individual parent education the properly qualified social 
worker has much to give; but—let us repeat—she must be properly 
qualified by some definite sort of preparation which will prepare her to 
function safely as a parent educator. The social worker who comes from 
the field of home economics should be particularly well qualified for this 
work. She is having courses in child care in her basic preparation today 
and has a knowledge of nutrition which qualifies her to speak on certain 
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of the physical aspects of child care in addition to having learned some- 
thing of the nature and needs of the child. She knows that he is a grow- 
ing, learning organism, living his separate existence, and she knows that 
many of the so-called grosser faults in child care occur because parents 
do not recognize certain manifestations of growing and learning. 

The movement for parent education needs the social worker, and social 
work needs parent educators if good family case work is to be done in 
any home where there are children. But, as has been said, there will 
be various methods used in carrying on parent education. The indi- 
vidual contact, which may be said to represent the tutorial system, is 
probably the oldest method. The printed word—so frequent today that 
we tend to forget there were any in the yesterdays, although some people 
still quote Solomon—is in reality old, and the old is often good. Parents 
can go back to Plato, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Owen, Froebel, 
for example, and find much of educational value. They can even find 
in American literature a book, now out of print and thus hard to find, 
written by Jacob Abbott, the father of Lyman Abbott, called Gentle 
Measure in the Management and Training of the Young, or (in case that 
title is not explanatory enough) “The Principles on Which a Firm Paren- 
tal Authority May Be Established and Maintained, without Violence 
and Anger and the Right Development of the Moral and Mental Capaci- 
ties Be Promoted by Methods in Harmony with the Structure and the 
Characteristics of the Juvenile Mind.” Thereis actually a good bit of par- 
ent education in that title. In the last few years the increase in the 
printed word has been enormous, and for one book suggested to an in- 
quirer fifteen years ago there could easily be seventy-five today. 

Today, as we have become more conscious of and articulate about 
this matter of parent education, we have sought for and found other 
methods and other channels. Individual contacts perhaps are especially 
useful among people who are unaware of a need within themselves for 
enlightenment on the subject of child care and training, but many know 
that they need to know and are eager to learn. There is a contagion 
about this, and today people are not only going to lectures on some phase 
of child care but are also seeking to join study or discussion groups, or 
whatever they may be called. The lecturer is usually some specialist 
who talks upon his or her particular specialty: the psychiatrist, the 
pediatrician, the psychologist, the nutritionist, the nurse, the teacher. 
His audience is fairly large; he speaks with authority; and he has no way 
of knowing what the reaction of separate individuals within the audience 
has been. He gets a group reaction, possibly by the extent of the ap- 
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plause, and if there is a chance for questions, the reaction of a few indi- 
viduals. The lecture method has its place, but other methods in par- 
ent education are needed as well. 

The community of today, waking up in part at least to the fact that 
it wants to learn about child care and education, that it wants to 
avail itself of the knowledge that has been acquired through the 
efforts of many specialists, is making a more or less articulate demand 
for study groups; and the need to provide teachers or leaders for these 
groups has become apparent. A new specialty has developed for which 
there must be special training. These leaders are coming from various 
fields: psychology, home economics, education, medicine, nursing. They 
must be prepared to teach on various levels, but they will be teaching 
adults who have probably joined the group because they are parents or 
because they are more or less intimately connected with children. Such 
study groups have a special psychology. They have a definite emotional 
attitude toward the subject. They also often have very definite ideas 
on the subject, which range all the way from the worst of the traditional 
ideas to the very best of the more recent ideas based on our newer knowl- 
edge. The leader of the group has a most challenging job before her, 
for she will be carrying on a piece of progressive education. It presup- 
poses a fund of information on her part, an ability to make use of others’ 
experiences, especially if she herself has not that invaluable experience 
of actual daily and intimate contact with children. It needs a mental 
agility allowing her to change even her topic for discussion if the group 
shows a need for change, and also that rare ability of drawing together 
the loose threads of the discussion at the right moment so that order may 
emerge from the chaos and the individuals of the group may go away 
stimulated, with their ideas clarified, their points of view changed, or 
their vision widened in such a way that they can bring a newer under- 
standing to their job and, therefore, can do a better piece of work. For 
after all, is that not what we want—better functioning parents, more 
parents who are better parents? 

Science has given us a newer knowledge of many things in regard to 
children, and this knowledge must not be kept locked within the breasts 
of research workers, but must be made available to this vast number of 
people who are parents and the most powerful factors in the making of 
the next generations. They represent not only heredity but also en- 
vironment to a very great extent, at least in the early years. Such knowl- 
edge must be made workable as well as available. For example, a woman 
must not merely get the idea of a mother complex; she must get some con- 
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ception of how she may deport herself in relation to her child so that the 
mother complex will not develop, and, conversely, she must be able to 
kiss her child without being overcome with the fear that a mother com- 
plex will develop. 

Those engaged in parent education must be looked upon as educators. 
Theirs is an educational job, not a problem-solving job, and parents 
badly adjusted to life, with some hidden conflict within themselves which 
acts as a stumbling-block in the way of their adequate and intelligent 
functioning as parents, must not look to parent education to solve their 
difficulty, except as it may give them enough light to see their own diffi- 
culty and go to the right person for help. Parent education is one thing; 
treatment of actual bona fide problems of personality is another. This 
does not mean that persons in real difficulty cannot learn and profit by 
learning; they can, and learning about child care may be a very valuable 
adjunct to the treatment, but it is an adjunct and does not take the place 
of treatment. In parent education thus interpreted, the individual 
worker, nurse, social worker, or whatever she may be, has a place to fill 
as well as the specialist and the group leaders who are needed more and 
more as the demand for group education grows. Social agencies which 
must necessarily do a preponderance of individual work can and are 
doing group work today, and will find in those people who have been 
specially prepared for group leadership just the help they need to promote 
this special type of work. Parents are everywhere; and where parents 
are, there must be parent education in some form or other. 


THE MARRIED WOMAN AS A TEACHER OF HOME 
ECONOMICS! 


MARY FINCH HOERNER 


HY married women teach home economics and how their 
status compares with that of their unmarried colleagues are 
questions about which there are many opinions and relatively 

fai few facts. In the hope of gaining more facts as a basis for 

more reliable opinions, questionnaires were sent to 48 state and 73 city 
supervisors and to 115 married teachers of home economics in schools 
of 29 states. Returns were received from 52 supervisors and 62 teachers. 

Although the data obtained were not sufficient to be conclusive, they 

probably present a sufficiently fair picture of conditions at that time 

to be worth summarizing informally. 

Among the home economics supervisors and teachers in the school 
systems considered, 16} per cent were married. In the majority of cases 
the prime reason given for combining matrimony and a profession was 
economic. The fact that 71 per cent of the 62 married women plan 
their budgets on the combined incomes of husband and wife shows 
either a real economic need or the desire for a higher standard of living. 

The fact that 93 per cent of the married teachers prepared for teaching 
before marriage probably shows that it is easier to continue to teach 
than to begin to teach after marriage. The average teaching experience 
before marriage was 3.1 years, and after marriage, 4.5 years. 

In about half of the communities in question there is discrimination 
against the hiring of married home economics teachers. The reason 
most often given is that of ‘‘divided interests.”” The second most fre- 
quent reason is that “married women keep single women from jobs.” 
On the other hand, the majority of supervisors state that they believe 
that efficiency is an individual problem not to be determined by marital 
status. Almost all married teachers say that they have been able to 
harmonize their two interests, home and school, to their own satisfaction 
and that homemaking has materially helped them with school problems. 
They add, however, that their families, especially the husbands, have 

1 Based on a thesis prepared under the direction of Professor Benjamin R. Andrews and 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master of arts in the 
faculty of practical arts of Columbia University. 
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had to meet the situation by being more cooperative, self-dependent, and 
regular. 

The majority of these married women live in separate houses and do 
their own housework. A few have part-time helpers. They are great 
advocates of labor-saving devices and list not only many that they use 
but many more that they could use to advantage. 

Of these married home economics teachers, 68 per cent have no chil- 
dren. Sixteen per cent have one child; 8 per cent have two children; 
6 per cent have three children; and 2 per cent have four children. 

Most of them do not feel that their double profession is injurious to 
their health. Thus, 61 per cent did not miss a day of school during the 
past year. The average absence, for all reasons, was 2.9 days per teacher; 
but this average was unduly raised by one woman with 120 days absence. 

Almost all agree that their social life is affected by their teaching, 
but the greater number believe that this is not sufficient to be detri- 
mental. Sixty-three per cent believe that they have suffered no persecu- 
tion or annoyance because of their so-called double job. On the 
contrary, the majority agree that they have gained, not lost. The advan- 
tages most often mentioned are: a real interest in the profession, eco- 
nomic betterment, and a broader outlook on life. 

As to the trend in the hiring of married home economics teachers, of 
the supervisors, 32 per cent think that it is toward exclusion; 30 per 
cent that it is toward “the open door’’; 7 per cent that there is little 
change. Of the married teachers, 48 per cent consider it unfavorable, 
and 26 per cent toward “the open door.” 

From a careful study of the detailed information in the replies received, 
the author has formed the following personal opinions. 

If it is true (as these questionnaires show) that 16} per cent of the | 
home economics teachers are married and that 90 per cent of these are 
full-time teachers, the problem which this situation entails is large enough 
to demand the serious attention not only of the teachers themselves 
but also of school administrators. 

There seems nothing to indicate that the married home economics 
teacher has fared differently from her sister teacher of other subjects. 
The average person, the average board member, or even the average 
superintendent does not usually differentiate as to subject matter or 
activity. 

Whether or not the married home economics teacher will fare differ- 
ently from her sister teacher of other subjects seems likely to depend 
almost entirely upon the teachers themselves. If the majority of indi- 
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vidual married home economics teachers are broadminded enough to 
realize that they are probably in a better position to render as efficient, 
if not more efficient, service than others, then they will make a place for 
themselves. But if they do not take their profession seriously, and 
continue only because of personal gain, then the deluge for the group 
as a whole. 

As to “divided interests,” if either a married or unmarried teacher, 
man or woman, is guilty of letting outside interests interfere with his 
teaching, then there should be no hesitancy in dismissing him or her. 

The argument that the married woman keeps the single woman from 
a job does not appear sound. Has anyone a right to any job if someone 
else can fill the same job better? If the supply of teachers is greater 
than the demand (and there is, at present, reason to believe that such 
is the case), through the process of selection, those best fitted for the 
profession should be hired; and the over-supply should find other employ- 
ment. Why should teacher-training schools accept and encourage more 
candidates for the profession than can possibly be used? Why do they 
not select only the best from those that present themselves for training 
and advise the others to prepare for some other field, rather than let 
this latter group waste such valuable years of their time? 

Almost everyone would agree that nothing is more worth while than 
the rearing of happy, healthy children. We could probably add to this 
that nothing broadens one’s understanding of human nature more than 
children. Home economics teachers should teach child development as 
well as family relationships. And until they have a real home and chil- 
dren of their own, their true capability will be open to question. With 
this experience, they should be able to tower head and shoulders above 
their unmarried sisters in both subject matter and in power of reaching 
their students. If they fail in this, I should say that they had defeated 
themselves. 

It might be well for every married home economics teacher to take an 
inventory of her housekeeping and equipment to determine whether or 
not she has as efficient a menage as possible. She should remember that 
she owes it to herself as well as to her school not to be overworked. 

It is probably possible to combine marriage and a profession, to be loyal 
to one’s school, one’s home, and one’s self if one has the six requisites 
mentioned by Anne Byrd Kennon:? a husband’s active cooperation; 


2 College Wives Who Work. Journal of the American Association of University Women, 
Vol. 20 (June, 1927), p. 105. 
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health to stand the strain of conflicting interests; adequate household 
assistance; training and experience before marriage; work with short, 
or adjustable hours; and special, usually somewhat complex, arrange- 
ments for the children. 

As to the wisdom of attempting such a double job, one is inclined to 
agree with the woman whom Mrs. Kennon quoted: “I can’t judge the 
wisdom of my methods until my children grow up and I see results.” 

What is woman’s place? One is reminded of the newspaper story 
about a young mother of two children who told a Pennsylvania judge she 
didn’t wish to serve on a jury because from reading and a great deal of 
observation, she had come to the conclusion that woman’s place is in the 
home taking care of her children—to which the judge replied that a 
woman as smart as this was eminently qualified to do jury duty and that 
he wouldn’t excuse her. 

In teaching, as in jury duty, there is apparently no rule that will 
cover all cases, male or female, married or single. The hiring of any 
teacher for any job should be an individual problem depending on prepa- 
ration, experience, personal characteristics, and possibilities for rendering 
efficient service. Retention or dismissal should be entirely dependent 


upon service rendered. 


LOW COST DIETS PLANNED ACCORDING TO 
DIFFERENT STANDARDS 


SUSAN F. WEST 


ai home management class of Milwaukee-Downer College 
made a study of the cost of an adequate diet for a family of 
two adults and three children, working out three similar food 
combinations according to three well-known standards: 
(1) that vem Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose (2) that by the Cooperative Extension 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture and the state 
colleges of agriculture, and (3) that by H. C. Sherman. 

The dietaries were planned for a family of two adults and three chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. The daily energy requirement of such a 
family being between 11,000 and 13,000 calories, these dietaries were 
calculated to provide between 12,000 and 14,000 calories, thus allowing 
for inevitable waste and loss. The food prices used were those current in 
Milwaukee on February 20, 1931. 

The plan suggested by Mrs. Rose as a safe one for low-cost dietaries is 
found on page 379 of her Foundations of Nutrition, and is based on the 
distribution of calories among six groups of food, as follows: 


Per cent 
III. Vegetables ond fruits of at least three Kinds. . 
Sugars and foods rich in sugar... 
VI. Eggs, cheese, meat, and other flesh foods. 
100 


A day’s market order worked out by the class according to this plan 
included the following: 


Calories Cost 
I. Cereals 
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Calories 


III. Vegetables and fruits 
Lettuce....... .1 head 
IV. Fats and oils 
V. Sugars and other sweets 
Sugar..... lb 
Jelly.... 34 oz 
VI. Eggs, cheese, fish, meat 
Chopped beef and pork............ 1} Ibs. 
Cottage cheese 14 cups 
Coffee 


[February 


Cost 
.25 


12 


$1.60 


These food materials were combined in the following meals: 


Breakfast Dinner Supper 
Oatmeal with milk Meat balls Split pea soup 
Toast and jelly Baked potatoes Cottage cheese 
Milk (for children) Creamed cabbage Carrot and lettuce salad 
Coffee (for adults) Baked apples Bread 
Bread and oleomargarine Milk 
Tea 


The second plan followed was that suggested in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Extension Service Circular 139 “Buy 


Health Protection with Your Food Money.” 
of materials from six food groups: 


It was based on weights 


I. Cereals. . — 
III. Fruits and vegetables. ...... 
V. Sweets..... 
VI. Eggs, meat, fish . Ibs. 
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This was translated into the following market order for a day: 


Calories Cost 
I. Cereals 
Whole wheat bread................. 2 lbs. 
Macaroni...... 
4T 
III. Fruits and vegetables 
Tomatoes (canned)...............1} lbs. 
Apples. . . 1b 
lb 
IV. Fats 
V. Sweet 
Sugar. . i lb 
VI. Eggs, meat, fish 
1} lbs 
1,520 24 
03 
The suggested menus were: 
Breakfast Luncheon Dinner 
Stewed prunes Macaroni and tomato Lamb stew 
Oatmeal (with sugar and sauce Carrots, potatoes, toma- 
milk) Salad (cabbage leaf, apple, toes 
Milk (for children) banana with boiled Cabbage salad 
Bread—Oleomargarine dressing) Bread—peanut butter 
Coffee (for adults) Bread—cane sirup Milk (for children) 


Coffee (for adults) 


Sherman’s standard, taken from page 390 of his Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition, second edition, is based on the proportion of the total cost to 
be allowed to each of eight groups of food materials: 
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Per cent of 
cost 
of food 
Butter and other fats. . an se 
Bread, cereals, and other gran products. 
The day’s market order worked out from this was: 
Calories Cost 

I. Meat, fish, etc. 

1 Ib. can 889 $0.17 
ILI. Milk. . 2,720 40 
IV. Cheese (cottage). . 399 .05 

VI. Breads, cereals 

Cornmeal. . 3 cup 

Oatmeal. . ..2 cups 

1 cup 672 .04 
VIII. Fruits and vegetables 

Potatoes (medium) 6 

1 lb 

Tomatoes (canned).............. 2 lbs 

Suggested menus were: 

Breakfast Luncheon Dinner 
Oatmeal with milk Macaroni and cheese Salmon croquettes 
Scrambled eggs Cole slaw Creamed potatoes 
Toast Corn bread Stewed tomatoes 
Milk Baked apples, milk Baked bananas 
Coffee Bread 

Milk 
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A comparison of the energy and cost of the dietaries worked out in the 
three ways is shown in the accompanying table. 


METHOD 1 (ROSE) 
FOOD GROUPS 
Calories | Cost Calories | Cost | Calories} Cost 
2,848) $0.10 | 3,638) $0.22 | 4,301) $0.28 
Vegetables and fruits................. 2,224, 0.44] 1,555) 0.46| 1,884) 0.38 
2,506 0.18 | 1,537) 0.16} 2,506) 0.20 


1,250} 0.12 829) 0.05 672; 0.04 


1,885} 1,520) 0.24 1,708; 0.40 


Eggs, cheese, meat, fish............... 


12,400) $1.60 | 11,107) $1.46 | 13,791) $1.72 
0.38 0.35 0.40 


Both the homemaker and institutional worker would probably get 
more satisfactory results by checking the dietaries for adequacy over a 
period of a week rather than for a single day. 

In checking by any of the three methods it is necessary to classify the 
food into the groups suggested. Then, in the case of the first two 
methods, the foods of each group must be weighed or measured. Check- 
ing by weight as in method 2 is the simplest and most direct method; for, 
when the weighing has been done, all the necessary data have been 
gathered and one then compares the weights of each food group with the 
standard. 

Method 1 (Rose), by the distribution of calories, involves a little more 
work in the checking. In the first place, one must know the total calorie 
requirement of the family group, must be able to reckon the calorie value 
of each group of foods, and then compare the results with the standard. 
In the dietary here planned and checked by this method, 12,000 calories 
was reckoned as the dietary requirement of the family, and the aim was 
not to go under the requirement of 13 per cent of calories from milk 
(1,560 calories), 15 per cent from fruits and vegetables (1,800 calories), 
or 15 per cent from protein (1,800 calories); not to exceed the standard 
of 10 per cent for sugar (1,200 calories); and to let the cereals and fats 
make up the rest of the calories. As it worked out, this provides a 
little less cereal and a little more fat than the standard suggests. There 
was also additional expenditure for fruits and vegetables, which added 
to the cost but also to the adequacy of the diet. 
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In checking by method 3 (Sherman), which is by percentage distribu- 
tion of cost, four quarts of milk were taken as the starting point, the 
price of which was 40 cents. In this dietary, as in the first one, in the 
effort to provide sufficient vitamins, about ten cents more was spent for 
fruits and vegetables than the standard called for. Additional fruits and 
vegetables always give more interesting menus. 

For the housekeeper who keeps careful accounts, the third method is 
probably the simplest for checking the adequacy of the family dietary 
because this is done by classifying the food bills rather than by weighing 
foods or reckoning calories. 

Turning from the technic of checking by these three methods to the 
dietaries themselves, we find that all three methods insure an adequate 
diet, provided one allows, to start with, sufficient total calories for the 
family group in method 1, or, in method 3, takes as one’s standard the 
milk requirement of the group and allows one quart for each child and one 
pint for each adult. 

The table shows that all three dietaries have provided between 12 and 
15 per cent of the total calories from the group of animal proteins (eggs, 
cheese, meat, and fish). There is less milk in dietary No. 1 than in 
Nos. 2 and 3. It calls for only 13 per cent of the total calories from 
milk, but allows a pint per person, which is considered adequate by many 
authorities. 

The cost of the three dietaries ranged from $1.46 to $1.72. These 
differences in cost may be partly accounted for by the fact that the 
marketing was done by different students in different parts of the city. 
If only the amounts of the fruits and vegetables called for by the stand- 
ards in dietaries 1 and 3 had been purchased, the total cost would have 
been from 10 to 12 cents less. Dietary 2 tends to be lower in cost than 


the other two. 


OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


I. OPINIONS OF TEACHERS IN TRAINING 


PAUL POPENOE 


Something of what a group of teachers think about the objectives of 
teaching family relationships is brought out in a class in the social prob- 
lems of the family which the writer has conducted at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during summer sessions since 1927. The course 
was inaugurated several years previously by Dr. Ernest R. Groves, and 
each year a majority of the members are home economics teachers who 
are preparing themselves to teach family relationships and who want to 
get basic material and organize their own thinking for this purpose. 

One of the aims of the course is to help the students to avoid certain 
common dangers in teaching family relationships, particularly the likeli- 
hood of running off on one of three tangents: making the course historical 
rather than actual, letting it degenerate into an academic discussion of 
abstract principles, or dealing too much with the pathological. 

Every adult has opinions about the many problems of the family, but 
in most cases they are either traditional or dogmatic—whether radical 
or reactionary in the latter respect. From the first class meeting an 
attempt is made to force each member to reappraise all his evaluations 
and see how many of them can be based on sound evolutionary reasoning. 

As a necessary supplement, the student is continually called upon to 
examine the facts of marriage and family life about him, instead of con- 
sidering textbook statements. When a hundred mature students pool 
their experiences, a valuable body of evidence can be produced quickly. 
For example, the assertion is often heard that few educated people are 
happy in marriage nowadays. When the students canvass the marriages 
they know most intimately, they together turn in each year 500 or 1,000 
cases, in which it appears with astonishing regularity that 70 or 80 per 
cent must be regarded as happy. A canvass of remarriages after divorce 
reveals that 70 per cent of these, again, are happy. 

Similarly, in 24 hours it is possible for a class to bring together details 
as to where 1,000 educated couples first met each other. It turns out 
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invariably that more marriages in this part of the population result from 
meetings in school or college than from any other source. 

Facts such as these, brought in from day to day, evoke the fundamen- 
tal biological principles which are shown to underlie both modern social 
organization and modern ethics. No attempt is made to turn out a group 
of students who think alike on any one point, but every member of the 
class is required to show a rational reason for any opinion. Mere agree- 
ment with the instructor’s view, without being able to cite a pragmatic 
basis for it, is considered a failure. 

Last summer a small group of such students undertook to build units 
for a course in family relationships planned for the middle ground or 
senior high school level, yet adaptable to either junior high school or 
college classes. Different individuals selected different phases of family 
relations and from their experience and study developed outlines showing 
not only objectives for this specific unit of study but suggesting content, 
students’ problems, class experiences, illustrative material, desired out- 
comes, references, and objective tests for each.! These outlines were 
brought together by Mrs. Cecile T. LaFollette, as the nucleus for a ten- 
tative course; this was to be introduced by the unit “What will make me 
more attractive” and rounded out at the last by “Working toward com- 
plete personal development,” with the intervening units arranged in 
whatever order seems best in different circumstances. They are being 
tested in actual situations during the year, and will be completely revised 
next summer in the light of this experience. 

The group agreed that subtlety in presentation is essential and if a 
teacher cannot present any given subject so that the members of her 
class will feel they are talking over universal rather than exceptional or 
personal problems, it had better be left out. It was also anticipated 
that much of the material listed as student problems would be for reply 
to unspoken quite as often as to spoken questions. 

The topics thus agreed upon as desirable with a statement of objec- 
tives for each unit are as follows: 


“What will make me more attractive’: to improve personal living or to promote 
individual growth through a knowledge of what makes people attractive. 

“Food habits and their effect on family happiness”: to develop appreciation of an 
adequate diet for health (hence happiness); the social possibilities of meal time; and 
the relation of the cost of food to the family happiness. 

“Spending the family income”: to show that spending is a family rather than 
merely an individual affair; to develop an appreciation for the desirability and neces- 


1 See “Family Relations”, p. 190. 
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sity of saving; and to encourage the giving of an allowance and develop a plan for 
spending it. 

“Leisure time and recreation as they affect family relationships”: to develop 
through recreation and leisure time activities such qualities as will make for best home 
life and citizenship and for happiest childhood and youth. 

“Clothing from the standpoint of effect on family relationships”: to show the 
effect of clothing in family and outside relations; to show how to manage clothing 
problems intelligently for the satisfaction of the individual and the group; and to 
present the clothing problems usually found in a family composed of members of 
varying ages. 

“Making the home livable”: to improve personal living or to promote individual 
growth through a knowledge of what constitutes a livable home; to stimulate the de- 
sire to contribute one’s share in making a home livable; and to develop traits that 
make a worthy home member. 

“Home care of the sick as it affects family relationships’: to encourage an appre- 
ciation for health and improved health habits; to show the value of precaution and 
results of the common diseases; and to give knowledge helpful in case of illness in 
the home. 

“Working towards complete personal development”: to give an appreciation and 
desire for normalcy—physically, mentally, and emotionally; to foster analysis of 
factors which secure and retain friendships and ultimately a mate; to picture marriage 
as an achievement not easily won but worth striving for. 


If family relations are to form a part of the home economics course in 
the near future, it will have to be done in most schools by including suit- 
able material in the existing curriculum. Experience seems to show that 
this can be done with satisfaction to students and administrators alike 
and without adding to the teacher’s difficulties. 


II. OPINIONS OF RURAL WOMEN! 


LUCY ADAMS 


In connection with a study of the teaching of home relationships in the 
public schools by the home economics education department of Iowa 
State College a list of objectives proposed by Mabel M. Hall was re- 
cently evaluated by a number of experienced teachers and supervisors.? 
To test further the validity of the objectives, a similar appeal was more 
recently made to rural homemakers as represented by women whose 
homemaking efficiency had been recognized by awarding them the title 
of master farm homemaker. 


1 Based on a thesis presented at Iowa State College, June, 1931, in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the master’s degree. 

2 See “Objectives of School Courses in Home Relationships” by Marcia E. Turner and 
Mabel M. Hall, Journat or Home Economics, Vol. 23 (March, 1931), 238-242. 
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The questionnaire aimed to secure, first, information concerning the 
academic training and background for homemaking of master farm home- 
makers; second, their estimate of the value of school instruction in home 
economics as preparation for successful homemaking; third, and primarily, 
their evaluation of the proposed objectives. These were presented to 
them as abilities instead of interests, ideals, abilities, and appreciations 


as in the original form. 

The revised list was as follows: 
Abilities: 

To strengthen by one’s attitude and actions the bonds of affection in the family. 

To appreciate one’s own (boy’s or girl’s) responsibility in maintaining a successful 
home life. 

To make necessary adjustments in sharing responsibilities, income, and privileges. 

To recognize the contribution of each parent to successful home life. 

To use simple home facilities for recreation (reading, music, games, picnics). 

To improve simple home facilities for recreation. 

To be a correct and gracious hostess. 

To be a desirable guest. 

To use good table manners at home and in public places. 

To extend, accept, and regret invitations correctly. 

To make introductions correctly. 

To meet people with ease. 

To use the correct form for special social occasions (parties, weddings, etc.). 

To be habitually courteous to members of the family and to hired employees. 

To respect habitually the privacy of others. 

To appreciate the part which the proper choice of a life mate plays in the estab- 
lishment of a happy and successful home. 

To recognize and evaluate those traits in a person which are essential to successful 
homemaking and membership. 

To plan and practice ways and means for developing worthy home membership 
traits in oneself. 


To cooperate in community activities which are for the benefit of family life. 
The questions which accompanied the list were: 


Do homemakers need the abilities named in the accompanying list in order to main- 
tain successful home relationships? 

Do these abilities vary in importance? 

Where do you believe the average boy or girl acquires these abilities? 

The questionnaire was sent to 162 master farm homemakers in ten 
states: Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Kentucky. Of these, 118 replied. 
More than half of those living in Iowa were interviewed personally by 


the writer. 
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The replies may be summarized as follows: 71, or 59 per cent, of the 
118 master farm homemakers have had school training beyond a common 
or elementary school; 60, or 50.7 per cent, have had college or normal 
school training; 3, or 2.5 per cent, have had home economics in high school; 
and 4, or 3.4 per cent, have studied home economics in college or normal 
school; all of the women have had some home economics training through 
extension projects, books, clubs, or other agencies. Practically all believe 
that young people need school training in home economics in order to 
become successful homemakers. The majority believe that the abilities 
proposed as objectives for the teaching of home relationships are very 
important and used frequently by homemakers. They agree that the 
development of the designated abilities is a cooperative and continuous 
task, beginning in the home, strengthened and continued in school. 

The quotations given below are indicative of the attitude of the major- 
ity of the master farm homemakers, and will substantiate the writer’s in- 
terpretation of the data tabulated. 


A girl may be a very successful homemaker without this training in school but it 
would surely help. 

I believe that unless a girl has an exceptionally wise mother she does not get the 
proper training at home to make her a successful homemaker with up-to-date methods, 
and so I think home economics one of the most necessary school subjects. In fact, I 
think at least a foundation course should be compulsory for every girl. 

I should like to see home economics a four-year compulsory course for both boys 
and girls in high school. Homes and health should be understood by every young 
person before he is allowed to marry. 

I consider all these adjustments best taught in the home, but where this is not done, 
to teach these subjects in school and college is the next best plan. 

Many homes do not have the background to give the necessary training which 
must then be learned elsewhere or not at all. Too, many things learned in good 
homes are strengthened by continued practice in college. 

Practically all of these abilities should be started in the home. If the home fails, 
then certainly the task should be taken up by the school. 

I think the home is the best place to begin this development which should continue 
through high school and college and after marriage. Where the home environment 
is not conducive to this development it may be acquired in the schools, and I know 
instances where parents were not qualified to teach their children these important 
things but later when the children were given better educational advantages the par- 
ents were quick to profit by what the children had learned. I have seen instances 
where an entire family was raised to a higher plane through one member having come 
in contact with the better and finer things in life. 

I believe the seed of all training is planted in the home and each step in school is 
the cultivation of this seed. It gradually grows in high school, college, before and 
after marriage, constantly tended by the home. Every child’s home life has an influ- 
ence all through life. 
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I am old-fashioned enough to believe that if we are to continue in good American 
home life, the foundation should come in the home. The modern way of training 
even tiny tots away from home and mother seems to me to be training away from 
home life. 

I consider these abilities very important subjects and very useful in all walks of 
life. 

Some of the women singled out certain abilities and commented upon 
them: 


Parents need special training in questions 7 to 13, inclusive. ....As parents we 
like to have our children come home from school and college and correct our manner- 
isms, but at the same time we do like to keep at least one leap ahead of them. .... 
This pace ahead increases the dignity of parenthood. 

I fear that too much of the cultural education is left to our colleges. ....I wish 
all parents would feel that ease, grace, and good manners are just as important for 
the boys as the girls. Too many times the boys are left out. 


In response to the request for suggestions and additional objectives 
considered important in the education of young people in home relation- 
ships, valuable suggestions were made. One woman dwelt on the ability 
to use simple home facilities for recreation and said that her family made 
a special study of nature, especially the birds. Another woman com- 
mented favorably on the ability to respect the privacy and rights of others. 
Whenever the more delicate and intimate relationships of family life 
were touched upon, the women expressed the belief that the fundamental 
laws of reproduction should be taught in the school as well as in the 
home and that a preparation for marriage and parenthood should be made 
a part of the education of youth. Most of the women agreed that the 
home without doubt was the ideal source of this instruction, but that 
since it is not properly provided in all homes, it should be taught in 
school. One women suggested that on this subject, as well as on others, 
the school might be better qualified to give information than the parents. 
Another said she considered it a crime to allow girls to approach marriage 
as she had done with little or no enlightenment on the subject. Another 
woman thought the relationship of the parents one to the other was the 
most potent factor in home relationships. Another emphasized the im- 
portance of including in the list spiritual training and religious education, 
love of home, and loyalty to one’s country. 

One woman, referring to the family income, said, ““No matter how small 
the income an allowance for each child gives a knowledge of money that 
sooner or later every individual must have. Early training in this respect 
may save serious failure.” 
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Other statements dealt with the teachers: 


I am a firm believer of the cooperation of parents in the family and of parents and 
teachers in the school. Teachers should be clean mentally, physically, and morally 


to teach family relationships. 
Every day I am more convinced we need better men and women holding teachers’ 


jobs and more cooperation between parents and teachers if we expect to rear happy, 


healthy, and wholesome American citizens. 
I wonder if teachers realize just what an example they can put before the pupils 


under their supervision. 


The response of this small though representative group of women is a 
welcome indication of the readiness of homemakers to cooperate with the 
school in educating young people for home relationships. 


III. OPINIONS OF MOTHERS! 


LAURA B. HADLEY 


In an effort to find some basis upon which to select subject matter that 
would have truly functional value in courses for young women in high 
schools or colleges, the author has attempted to throw some light upon 
two questions; namely, ‘‘What experiences in child development present 
the greatest difficulties to parents?” and “What aspects of child life 
should be learned before the obligations of parenthood have been 
assumed?” 

In the fall of 1928 a committee in the division of home economics, 
University of Minnesota, undertook to determine the aspects of child 
life which should be the common knowledge of potential homemakers. 
This committee, with the assistance of Dr. Esther McGinnis of the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, formulated a tentative outline of the subject 
matter of child development. Starting with this outline, the author 
undertook to summarize the subject matter of child development at 
present included in courses of study for the secondary schools and col- 
leges, and for parents who are doing some kind of directed study of child 
development. The sources examined included “Child Development and 
Parental Education, a Survey of Schools and Colleges,”’ published by the 
American Home Economics Association in 1928; “A Survey of Public 


! Summary of a paper read before the division of the family and its relationships, American 
Home Economics Association, Detroit, 1931, and based on a thesis presented to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1931, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the master’s degree. 
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School Courses in Child Care and Training” by the Merrill-Palmer School 
in May 1927; “Child Care and Child Welfare” by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Bulletin 65, October 1921; “Report of a Confer- 
ence on Child Training Courses,’ University of Minnesota, 1926; and 
outlines for parents published by the Child Study Association in the 
magazine Child Study and in the Parents’ Magazine. All the topics 
found in these sources were listed under the following headings: physical 
development of the child, hygiene of mother and child, emotional life, 
mental life, education of the child, behavior problems, and the 
family. 

This material represents what is being presented to young women today 
in the schools and colleges. How nearly it corresponds to the information 
for which mothers feel need, to what extent young women are interested 
in this material before marriage, how much of it might be learned more 
advantageously before the advent of children in the home are questions 
partially answered by studying the judgments of eighty-three women 
chosen because they were believed to be especially successful mothers. 
The names of the women were suggested by home economics teachers of 
high school, college, and adult classes, home demonstration agents, and 
parent education teachers and group leaders. These teachers were 
asked to list mothers who had had some college education, who were 
apparently studying their jobs as parents in a serious, intelligent man- 
ner, and who would be interested enough to give time to such study. 
Thirty-five women were interviewed and forty-eight filled out question- 
naires. Eighty-two per cent of the group had training beyond high school 
and sixty per cent were college graduates. Eighty per cent of the 
husbands of these women were in the higher business or professional 
groups.” 

Subject matter usually treated in studying child development was ar- 
ranged into a check list with seventy-six items grouped under the head- 
ings previously mentioned. After a brief explanation of the purpose of 
the study the women were requested to answer these two questions about 
each separate item: “Have you in your experience as a mother felt the 
need for information, skill, or understanding in this subject?” and “Do you 
believe you would have been helped if you had had training in this sub- 
ject before you were married?”’ Listed below are those topics in which, 
in the opinion of at least three-fourths of these women, pre-parental 


training would have been useful. 


2 Based on Barr Scale for Occupational Intelligence and Industrial Classification, Terman, 
ET AL., Genetic Studies of Genius, Stanford University Press, 1926, pp. 66-72. 
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Physical Development (including foetal development) 
Hygiene of Mother and Child 
Care of sick child 
First aid 
Avoidance of illness 
Interrelation of health and behavior 
Mental Life of the Child 
Norms of mental development 
Language development 
Intellectual development 
Development of interests 
Individual differences 
Value of habits, laws of learning 
Emotional Life of the Child 
Basic emotions—fear, love, anger 
Emotional emancipation 
Effect of family relationships on emotional life of child 
Education of the Child 
General principles of child training (emphasizing respect for the child) 
Psychological bases of education 
Training child in fundamental habits 
Character development—courtesy, sportsmanship, initiative, and like traits 
Discipline 
Eugenics and sex education 
Educational values of literature, music, drama, nature study, play 
Religious training 
The Family 
Importance of the family as a social unit 
Responsibility of parents to children 
Qualifications for parenthood 
Characteristics of successful family life 
Home management (division of responsibilities) 
Standards for physical and mental hygiene of family members 
Marriage and sex education 
Significance of the early years in child development 


Conclusions drawn from the replies of these women follow. 

Topics concerned with the special care of the new baby, feeding the 
baby and child, and items related to avoidance of illness or care of the 
child in illness are ranked high as needs, while other items relating to 
physical care and hygiene assume less importance. 

Those items for which these women have felt greatest need are con- 
cerned with mental and emotional development, with the education and 
training of the child, and with successful family life. 

The topics for which the least need is indicated include specific behav- 
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ior problems, topics relating to the schools, general topics about family 
and community life, and certain topics, such as “intelligence tests,” 
with which they have had practically no experience or to which their 
attention has not been called. 

Topics in which pre-parental training was thought most likely to be 
helpful pertained to mental and emotional development, education of 
the child, and education for successful family life. 

In pre-parental training a point of view or an understanding and appre- 
ciation of child life and family life seemed to be preferred to training in 
specific technics for the care and training of the child. Emphasis was 
placed on the fact that specific technics for the care and training of chil- 
dren, for care of mother during pregnancy and confinement, and for 
dealing with behavior problems, as well as definite information about 
norms of development, could be learned most effectively when needed. 

The question “Would you have been helped had you had training in 
this material before you had children?” brought more subjective replies. 
As several mothers expressed it, “One learns a great deal from experi- 
ence, so that now it is difficult to know how much was learned from school 


training.” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


>@>*>DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED IN MEAT COOKERY. 
The national project, “Cooperative Meat Investigations,” was inaugu- 
rated in 1924. Anumber ofthe state agricultural experiment stations, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the National Live Stock and Meat Board jointly were responsi- 
ble for starting the work which was originally designated as “A Study of 
the Factors which Influence the Quality and Palatability of Meat.” The 
research was undertaken for the purpose of determining the influence of 
such factors as age, sex, and breeding of the animal, ration, methods of 
feeding, slaughtering, storing, curing, distribution, and cooking upon the 
quality and palatability of the meat. 

The work has progressed rapidly among the research institutions and 
has held the active interest of approximately half of the state agricultural 
experiment stations and the Bureaus of Animal Industry, Agricultural 
Economics, and Home Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture through the period of about seven years. The cooperative 
studies are continuing with increasing interest among the research insti- 
tutions and on the part of the public. Results obtained up to the present 
time promise great benefit to the consuming public as well as the live- 
stock and meat industry. 

The present paper is a contribution from the committee on methods of 
cooking, whose members are Lucy M. Alexander, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Jessie A. Cline, University of 
Missouri; Paul E. Howe, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; P. Mabel Nelson, Iowa State College; Matilda K. Peters, 
University of Nebraska; P. F. Trowbridge, North Dakota Agricultural 
College; Inez S. Willson, National Live Stock and Meat Board; and Alice 
M. Child, chairman, University of Minnesota. 

A part of the work of the committee has been the standardization of 
those terms applied specifically to meat cookery. The definitions sub- 
mitted in this paper were adopted by the committee at the August 1931 
Conference of the cooperators in the national project. 

With the need for the accurate statement of procedure and the inter- 
communication of ideas, it became necessary to define the terms used in 
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cooking meat in order to prevent misunderstanding and inaccuracy in 
the presentation of the material. The committee found that terms which 
are applied to meat cookery are not clearly defined; that some words in 
common usage, such as panbroil, are not in the dictionary at all; that 
others, such as sear, in some dictionaries do not carry the conception of 
this word as it appears to the cook. It is believed that standardizing 
these everyday terms will not only help to unify the use of these words 
by the home economics worker but be of use to the teacher of home eco- 
nomics in presenting material to her students and to the homemaker as 
well. 

Realizing that it is necessary to have uniform terminology in the dis- 
cussion of experimental work, the committee incorporated the project 
here reported into its program more than three years ago. The defini- 
tions as adopted represent not only the thought of the committee but of a 
great many others who have offered sympathetic and helpful suggestions. 

In preparing the definitions, a questionnaire was sent to home econ- 
omists and others asking for the definitions of ordinary cooking terms. 
The variability and laxity of usage evident in the replies further empha- 
sized the need of definitions. 

The committee acknowledges its debt to all those who have aided in 
this work. 

Since it is impossible to judge the palatability of uncooked meat, cook- 
ing is of considerable importance in these studies of quality and palat- 
ability factors. Since cooking can modify flavor, it was necessary to 
adopt controlled methods of cooking so that in testing samples from the 
experimental animal the method of preparation would not be one of the 
factors influencing palatability. Precise methods based upon much ex- 
perimental work were developed. 

The precise methods outlined by the committee followed laboratory 
practices rather than home kitchen practices, but the preparation of many 
hundreds of ribs of beef, legs of lamb, and loins of pork by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and by the home economics depart- 
ments of some of the state colleges in connection with the project has 
revealed many valuable facts which may be applied to household cooking. 

The definitions adopted by the Committee are as follows: 


Bake, v. t. To cook by indirect dry heat, usually in an oven, or in hot ashes, 
upon heated metal or stones, etc.; to roast, especially when said of meat, 
as to roast beef. 

Barbecue, v. t. To roast slowly (an animal) whole or in pieces on a gridiron, 
spit, or over coals in a specially prepared trench. The meat is usually 
basted with a highly seasoned sauce. 
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Baste, v.t. To moisten meat while cooking to prevent drying and to add flavor. 
The liquid used is usually pan drippings, water, or water and fat. 

Boil, v.t. To subject to the action of the heat of boiling liquid, especially water. 
See Simmer. Note: Meat should be simmered, not boiled. 

Bouillon, n. (F) Liquid made by simmering beef or other meat, seasoned, freed 
from fat and flocculent material (clarified) ; a clear soup or broth. 

Braise, v.t. ‘To brown (meat) in a hot receptacle in a small amount of fat, then 
to cook slowly in juices from the meat or in added liquid in a covered utensil. 
The added liquid may be water, milk, cream, meat stock, dilute vinegar, or 
juices from vegetables. 

Broil, v. t. To cook by radiant (direct) heat from hot coals, a gas flame, or 
electric element; to grill. 

Broth, n. Liquid in which meat, fish, vegetables, or cereals, etc., have been 
cooked; it contains dissolved and flocculent material; it may or may not con- 
tain fat;a thin soup. Cf. Stock. 

Consommé,n. (F) A clear, strong broth of meat and vegetables; usually made 
from two or more kinds of meat, as beef, veal, and chicken; seasoned, freed 
from fat and flocculent material (clarified). 

Fricassee,n. A dish made of fowl, veal, or other meat, cut in pieces and stewed 
in gravy. Braising is the method used in makinga fricassee. Cf. Braise. 

Fry, v. t. To cook in fat; especially (1) to cook in a small amount of fat; also 
called sauté; (2) to cook in a deep layer of fat; also called deep-fat frying. 

Lard, v.t. To place strips of fat, called lardoons, on top of or to insert into meat 
to add flavor and to prevent dryness. 

Lardoon, “| A long, slender, pencil-like portion of fat, such as pork, fat, ba- 

Lardonn, n. con, or suet, used in larding. 

Marinade, n. An acid liquor usually with seasoning and with or without oil, 
in which meat is allowed to stand before cooking to improve flavor and to 
increase tenderness. 

Marinate, v.t. To treat with a marinade. 

Panbroil, v.t. To cook in a hot, uncovered frying-pan, pouring off fat as it 
accumulates in the pan. 

Parboil, v. t. To simmer for a short time preliminary to cooking by another 
method. 

Potroast,n. <A piece of meat cooked by braising. 

Roast, v.t_ To cook by dry heat before a fire or over hot stones or metals; now, 
especially when said of meats, to cook in an oven. Cf. Bake. 

Sauté, pp. of French verb sauter, meaning, to brown quickly in a small amount 
of fat, with frequent turning. Used in America as a verb meaning to fry in 
a small amount of fat. See Fry. 

Sear, v.t. To brown the surface of meat by the short application of intense heat. 
Meat is seared for the purpose of developing flavor and improving appear- 
ance. 

Simmer, v. t. To cook in any quantity of water below the boiling point; the 
cooking temperature is approximately 185°F. 

Steam, v. t. To cook in steam with or without pressure. 

Stew, v. t. To cook with a simmering heat. See Simmer. 
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Stew,n. A dish made of small pieces of meat simmered in liquid, with or with- 
out vegetables. 

Stock, n. Liquid in which meat and sometimes vegetables have been cooked; 
used in making soups, gravies, sauces, etc. It contains extractives, soluble 
proteins, especially gelatin, flavoring materials; it may or may not contain 
fat. 


Mimeographed copies of these definitions may be obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture on request.—INEz SEARLES 
WILLSON. 


>3@>>ADEQUACY OF DAILY MENUS AT LOW COST IN A 
HOME MANAGEMENT HOUSE. Fora number of years at Michigan 
State College, during each period of residence in the home management 
houses, the food costs have been planned on a low, a medium, and a high 
scale of living. Until 1931, the minimum allowance per person per day 
was 30 cents, with a ten per cent leeway, or from 27 to 33 cents per day. 
The tendency of actual cost was toward the upper limit. Menus have 
always been planned on a qualitatively correct basis, but have not been 
checked as to quantitative requirements. The daily menus must include 
one pint of milk per person, two servings of fruit, at least one salad, one 
vegetable beside potatoes, and some form of protein food at the two 
main meals. This year, with the cost of food materially lower, the 
minimum allowance for food was reduced to 25 cents per person per day, 
with a 10 per cent leeway. A rough quantitative check on the satis- 
factoriness of the diet was made during a period of eight days during 
July, 1931. 

The findings of the study showed that the cost of food averaged 26.7 
cents per person per day. The results in relation to standard dietary 
requirements are presented in the accompanying figures. 


Sherman Standard Findings of Study 
de 060008 2,200 to 2,500 2,189 
Calcium, in grams................. 0.68 0.99 
Phosphorus, in grams............... 1.32 1.49 


* 1 gram per kilogram of body weight. 


It is apparent that the dietary was more than satisfactory in every 
respect except possibly that of calories. During a part of the period, the 
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weather was extremely warm and hence the intake of food was less, 
particularly of the inexpensive “filling” foods such as bread. Had more 
bread been eaten, the calorie intake could have been increased at a cost 
of about one-half cent per 100 calories—IrmMa H. Gross and MARIAN 
E. Moore. 


>2@>>A COLLEGE COURSE IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. The 
study of family rejations aims to establish a basis other than mere opinion 
for the analysis and control of person-to-person relations within the 
family. This necessitates a plan of study which not only will encourage 
comparison between historical family groups and the modern family 
and provide accurate information concerning the social problems of the 
family which at present menace the home, but will also furnish a corre- 
lating scheme for applying this information to the practical problems of 
family relationships. 

The basis of the teaching plan used in a one-semester course in family 
relationships at the School of Household Administration, University of 
Cincinnati, is the outline prepared by Frances Lucus Nimkoff for the 
subcommittee on Mexican Family Life of Committee ITI A of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, which emphasizes 
the functions of the family with reference to the development of the child 
in the family and with sociological rather than psychological implica- 
tions. This outline, modified for class use, follows: 


FUNCTIONS OF THE FAMILY 


1. Control of environment, secured through 
a. Protection which provides for physical survival through the production 
of enough children to perpetuate the family and the maintenance of 
physical and mental health, and for physical security, which depends 
upon the securing of food and shelter and protection from animals, 
enemies, and spirits 
b. The giving of status which provides the child with a name, a place in the 
family, and a position in the community 
c. Maintenance of a balance between production and consumption under 
the existing economy by training family members toward economic 
adequacy 
2. The inculcation of social values through 
a. Educational transmission of culture and the provision of mental stimulus 
b. Formation of attitudes toward sex, marriage, and parenthood 
c. Fostering of cooperation between the members of the family and second- 


ary social groups 
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3. Orientation through 
a. Character formation which gives a basis for sympathy with the commu- 
nity in which cooperation occurs and in turn modifies the relation of the 
person to others 
b. Direction of activity toward the integration of experience 
4. Regeneration of the individual family member through 
a. Family intimacy and affection which provides for emotional expression 
and satisfaction 
b. Opportunities for free play and experimental activity 

At the beginning of the course a questionnaire prepared by the instruc- 
tor showed that of the 8 sophomores, 10 juniors, and 11 seniors registered 
for the course about half were students who had chosen as a major sub- 
ject child care and training. Each of the 29 students was asked to indi- 
cate the five problems of family life which she considered most important. 
Of these, family finances appeared with greatest frequency, education of 
children next, after which came in the order indicated: divorce, family 
relationships, child care, civic duties, behavior problems, birth control, 
culture, effect of marriage on woman’s career, environment, juvenile 
crime, prohibition, recreation, relation to law. 

Elementary courses in sociology, economics, psychology, and social 
customs were offered by the students as background for this study; and 
reasons for enrolling in the course were given as general cultural interest, 
preparation for professional work, credit as an elective, and help in solving 
personal problems. 

During the first unit an analysis was made of the ways in which the 
primitive, the patriarchal, the early Christian, the Germanic, and the 
English family of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries fulfilled the 
functions of the family; this familiarized the student with topics in the 
outline and overcame the idea that “problems” were a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the American family of 1930, showed that the family has con- 
stantly been making changes, and helped explain the origin of present 
attitudes which result in family difficulties. It also emphasized the inter- 
dependence of the different phases of family life. 

The second unit was devoted to the analysis of modern family rela- 
tionships and the development and change which are inevitable if they 
are to fulfill the family functions. Emphasis was then placed upon the 
ways in which the functions of the family are or might be fulfilled. 

Certain sections of the outline were developed through case studies. 
This was particularly successful in studying the economic adequacy of the 
family as it involved the working mother, the formation of attitudes 
toward marriage and parenthood and the part these attitudes play in the 
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problems of early married life, the control of family intimacy and affec- 
tion, and the adjustment of family members to outside groups. From 
these case studies several were selected which gave sufficient detail for 
analysis, which represented the most common problems, and on which 
authoritative material was available; these were analyzed and solutions 
for the problems they presented were suggested and discussed. It was 
interesting to note that in the first two cases so discussed, unsupported, 
personal opinion dictated the solution agreed upon by the majority of the 
students, while in later cases substantiated argument weighed most 
heavily. This suggests that the students had begun to realize that facts 
as well as emotions are necessary in the solution of family problems within 
the home—THeELMA Louise Beatty. 


=38>>+SURVEY OF THE GIRLS AT JUNIOR VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN.' As educational systems 
have developed, the educational sorting process has made finer and finer 
divisions of students. First, those seriously handicapped both mentally 
and physically were cared for separately; then intermediate divisions 
were made; and today in larger cities border-line children, those not so 
far below average, are segregated. 

The Junior Vocational School at Grand Rapids, Michigan, has for four 
years accommodated students of the border-line type. A survey of the 
girls in the school for the four-year period was made by the writer in 
order to understand them better and make plans more in accordance with 
their needs. A card was filed for each upon entering and data recorded 
including previous record, time at school, and record after leaving. The 
results of the survey and conclusions are very briefly as follows. 

Two hundred and twenty girls entered during the four years. Most of 
these stayed from one-and-one-half to two years. Ages ranged from 
thirteen to nineteen years. The majority came from poor white families, 
including many foreigners; there were also a few colored. I.Q.’s ranged 
from 54 to 106. The girls’ health was only fair. Their homes were the 
most discouraging feature of their lives. Many families were shiftless 
in the extreme, and some parents set the poorest examples for their 
children. It is noteworthy that of 220 homes, 109 were broken. By con- 
trast there was occasionally a pleasant home and a well-kept house. 

1 Presented before the department of elementary and secondary schools, American Home 


Economics Association, Detroit, June, 1931. Other aspects of the work here described were 
discussed in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics for August, 1931, pp. 735-737. 
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These people came to Junior Vocational School because they were dull 
or slow progress students, over age, trouble makers and problem cases, 
runaways and truants—characteristics that work in a circle. Many came 
disliking school because it had been too hard; they had begun to feel in- 
ferior and had given up trying and were generally disgruntled. Life 
treated them poorly; they struggled with poverty, were emotionally un- 
stable, prejudiced, and had no perspective to guide them. Disliking 
their homes, many spent a great deal of time on the streets and in cheap 
theaters, dance-halls, and similar places. Occasionally there were trage- 
dies of one kind or another. Left without attention, such a group pro- 
duces future dependents and criminals. Girls of the high moron type 
usually marry young and many raise large families. Of the 220 girls in 
this study, 40 or more have at this time been married, 4 divorced (all 
with children), and several separated. Though poorly equipped, some 
have shown fine dispositions; others have worked untiringly; some have 
shown ability in some craft at their level; a few have been able to go back 
to regular high schools; and others have found some satisfactory work. 

Knowing their limitations and aptitudes, what can this group do, how 
much can they develop, and what shall the course of study be? They 
must begin earning early, which necessitates vocational training. For 
the girls, the largest field is maid service. Some make good laundresses. 
Cafeteria work has appealed to many; plain sewing to others. Some do 
rug weaving, basketry, and chair caning well. Other possibilities are 
clerking and factory work. Training them and finding suitable, satis- 
fying work for them is important. With vocational courses should be 
correlating academic classes, and a third requirement I believe to be per- 
sonal helping courses, for these students lack every kind of home train- 
ing. They should look better and, to improve their appearance, need 
health and hygiene instruction, personal grooming classes, and clothing 
work. They should act better, and this requires training in social cus- 
toms and usage, wholesome sex knowledge. The early marrying neces- 
sitates classes in family relations and selection of mate, courses in child 
care and home nursing, home management classes, and foods work. And 
last, they need very much training for leisure. 

In light of all this, how shall we teach them? First, we must know 
them and become acquainted with their homes. Classes must be or- 
ganized democratically so as to fit these pupils systematically for later 
participation in self-direction in both their local communities and in in- 
dustry. Realizing that the cure for many of their ills is moral, there should 
be made a wholesome discrimination of wants. Children of this type 
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are not in school long, and only by striking at the fundamental difficulties 
can much impression be made on them. Necessarily, the aims of the 
courses should be simple. The principles of character formation, the 
integration of personality, are most important for they form the back- 
ground of everything else. Vocational classes may show possibilities 
for suitable work, give standards, and attempt to produce a degree of 
skill. A student’s success, however, depends largely on things beside 
skill; on whether she cooperates, is dependable, honest, neat, and clean, 
and on whether she has a cheerful self-respect. A girl may get a job and 
know how to do it, but if she is sullen or dishonest or does not cooperate 
she will be the first to lose out.—HELEN E. VALK. 


EDITORIAL 


7@>>THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON HOME BUILDING 
AND HOME OWNERSHIP. The Conference, held in Washington 
from December 2 to 5, 1931, covered so many topics of interest to home 
economics that it is hard to report it adequately in the brief space here 
available. Perhaps the best thing will be to give general impressions 
now and to rely on the final printed reports to supply the details. 

It is hard to estimate how many home economists were in attendance. 
Among the 500 committee members, about 50 were home economists; 
and assuming the same proportion among the 3,000 persons who regis- 
tered at the Conference, the number would be 300-—a figure easily believ- 
able as one kept running across more and more professional friends at the 
various meetings or at Conference headquarters in the beautiful new 
building of the United States Department of Commerce, first opened on 
this occasion. It was a gratification to them all to see Miss Van Rensse- 
laer seated next to Mrs. Hoover, and Dr. Stanley and Miss Swain also on 
the platform at the gala opening session at which the President gave the 
address broadcast all over the country. 

There was some talk of trying to get the home economists together 
for an informal party; but with two general meetings, a reception at the 
White House, the sessions of thirty-one committees, and the inevitable 
luncheons and dinners, special gatherings were quite out of the question. 


PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE: COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGS. The programs of the various committee sessions were arranged in 
various ways. In some cases, sections of the printed preliminary report 
were read and discussed; in others, committee members spoke on subjects 
referred to but not developed in the printed report. Very often impor- 
tant points were driven home by lantern slides, samples, or models. 
Several committees had special exhibits at Conference headquarters. 

As JOURNAL readers know, several of the twenty-five subject matter 
committees dealt especially with what was usually referred to as the 
homemaking aspects of the field of the Conference. The meetings of all 
of these were well planned, well attended, and enjoyed. 

138 
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At the one on kitchens and other work centers, Miss Marlatt, the chair- 
man, presented a report on practices and trends in this country and 
Europe; Miss Maud Wilson discussed work areas and storage space re- 
quired in rural, village, and urban dwellings; Miss Evelyn Roberts read 
a paper on laundries; Dr. Louise Stanley described studies of efficiency in 
kitchens and showed lantern slides of type kitchens developed in Ger- 
many; and Mr. H. E. Wickers spoke on reduction of costs through 
standardization of built-in working areas and surface finishes. 

Miss Swain presided at the meeting of the committee on household 
management, leaving the chairman, Miss Effie I. Raitt, free to present 
the general report and the recommendations for research. Money ex- 
penditures in relation to housing were discussed by Miss Faith M. 
Williams, and time and energy expenditures by Miss Maud Wilson. 
Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes read a paper on “Reflection of Values and 
Changing Needs in House Planning,” and Miss Sybil L. Smith suggested 
the future of research in this field. 

The success of the work of the committee on home furnishing and 
decoration was largely due to the enthusiasm with which the members, 
especially a group of decorators in New York City, had thrown them- 
selves into the task of proving that it is possible to furnish small residences 
artistically at really low cost. ‘They also presented careful and (we hope) 
practicable recommendations for stimulating better design in low-priced 
furnishings, and for making reliable, trained advice in house furnishing 
more widely available. Besides the chairman, Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks, 
leading spirits in the committee work and on the program were Miss Lucy 
D. Taylor and Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman. 

The committee on homemaking adopted a subtitle, “Housing and Fam- 
ily Life,’ which helps to identify what it considered its essential concern. 
The chairman, Miss Van Rensselaer, presented the general report; Mrs. 
Sidonie Gruenberg spoke on “City Housing and Family Life’; and Mr. 
Floyd Allport made suggestions for research in relation to housing and 
modern living conditions. 

Information and opinions of interest to home economists were by no 
means confined to these homemaking committees. On the contrary, 
some whose titles sounded rather unlikely proved remarkably full of meat 
for the homemaker. “Fundamental Equipment,” for example, though 
handled mainly by engineers and technicians, brought together authorita- 
tive, clearly-stated, practical facts about heating, lighting, plumbing, and 
refrigeration for the small home in different parts of the country. The 
committee on design succeeded admirably in presenting the relation of 
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good design to quality in housing, and its report answers many questions 
which laymen ask themselves as to why so many houses are so unsatis- 
factory. Not only in connection with the committee on large scale opera- 
tions but in several other divisions of the Conference, the pros and cons 
of mass production were discussed as a means of providing better dwell- 
ings at less cost. The committees which considered such subjects as 
types of houses, zoning, community planning, provisions for sanitation 
and recreation, industrial housing, rural housing, negro housing, all 
touched on topics of concern to anyone who wishes to know what consti- 
tutes a good house. As for the knotty problems of how decent houses can 
be brought within the financial reach of the low-income family and how 
the ordinary man can best be helped to pay for one, these are of as funda- 
mental concern to the homemaker as to the banker, realtor, or builder; 
and a study of Conference reports can hardly fail to strengthen the 
statements which home economists can make regarding them. 

In summing up the Conference findings at the public session on Friday 
evening, Secretary Wilbur succeeded admirably in showing how the 
commercial, technical, social, sanitary, esthetic, and biological aspects of 
housing were interwoven in the work of the various committees, and 
pointed out that in this Conference workers in these various fields had 
for the first time come together to consider jointly how to improve hous- 
ing, a problem fundamental to individual happiness and to national 
welfare. 


=+@>>THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE: HOW THE RE- 
SULTS WILL BE UTILIZED. In his speech on Friday evening, Secre- 
tary Wilbur brought word from President Hoover that Conference mem- 
bers should consider their work as only begun and that another similar 
Conference was likely to be called, perhaps a year hence. Next day came 
the meetings of the so-called correlating committees, whose business it 
was to study the reports and recommendations of the twenty-five subject 
matter committees and to suggest how their findings could be best used. 

- These six committees dealt, respectively, with standards and objec- 
tives, research, legislation and administration, education and service, and 
organization programs. Needless to say, they could make only prelim- 
inary reports to the Conference; but even so, they outlined many prac- 
tical procedures. Thus, the committee on organization programs recom- 
mended a central clearing-house or institute for assembling, evaluating, 
and coordinating authoritative information. To what extent this sugges- 
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tion can be put into effect is largely a matter of funds, and so far no 
announcements have been made regarding it. 

The committee on education and service discovered that most of the 
reports of the subject matter committees recommended that the facts 
they are concerned with be placed before the public, especially through 
the schools. The one on “Home Information Centers” went a step fur- 
ther and recommended the appointment of a suitable committee to go 
over the Conference findings, indicate what could be used in school 
courses, and report on this for the special benefit of course-of-study com- 
mittees. The committee on education and service was also alive to 
the necessity of well-planned, well-written, well-printed popular publica- 
tions addressed to various groups of the public, and recommended a 
publication program to provide for this. 

This editorial is written too soon after the Conference to include any 
announcements regarding publications except those of the original re- 
ports of the thirty-one committees. The preliminary reports presented 
at the Conference are to be promptly revised in the light of discussions 
and decisions there made, and printed in final form with the least possible 
delay. To let its readers know as soon as possible about home economics 
material contained in them, the JouRNAL hopes to be able to carry brief 
notices of the various reports as they become available. 


@>>+GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL. Seven years 
ago Congress appointed a special commission to arrange for a nation-wide 
celebration of the two hundreth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, the first great hero of the nation. The plan now presented by the 
United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission calls for 
local celebrations, beginning February 22 and continuing through Thanks- 
giving Day, 1932, to the end that the “‘people of the United States may 
become better acquainted with George Washington, the man—by reading, 
talking, and thinking about him.”’ Papers depicting the life of Washing- 
ton from his birth at Wakefield to the end of his days at Mt. Vernon have 
been prepared for the committee from authentic records to show his char- 
acter and ideals, his military and civil experiences, and his home and 
fraternal life. These can be used in building up programs which will put 
“before the children of the land the inspiration of a boy with limited ad- 
vantages who developed a passion for self-education and who set for 
himself the arduous task of acquiring the knowledge necessary to enable 
him to excel in tasks which he undertook.” 
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School or club programs might include addresses, plays and pageants, 
tree planting, school contests, and the showing of motion pictures and 
slides. 

Home economics classes and student clubs may find the following 
pamphlets, available through the Commission, at Washington, D. C., of 
special interest: ““The Music of George Washington’s Time”’ by John T. 
Howard; “Music from the Days of George Washington,” collected and 
arranged by Carol Angel and W. Oliver Strunk; and “George Washington 
Pageants and Plays,” a pamphlet which gives the age-level of appeal and 

“synopsis for each of the plays listed, many of them prepared by the Com- 

mission for this occasion. Moreover, as may be seen from the general 
bulletin listing all their program helps, other special pamphlets have been 
prepared to present such authentic pictures of George Washington, the 
individual, as are suggested by the titles “Youth and Manhood,” “The 
Leader of Men,” “The Man of Action in Military and Civil Life,” ““The 
Builder of the Nation,” “The President,” ““The Friend and Patron of 
Music,” “The Christian,” “The Man of Action.” His environment is 
emphasized in bulletins describing his kinsmen, his mother, his social life, 
his home and homemaking. 


>3@>>THE WASHINGTONS AT HOME. Much of the material 
brought together by the Commission throws into relief ideals, customs, 
standards, and practices of home life in colonial Virginia. Thus, an 
impression that one gathers is that “the lady of the house”’ carried heavy 
responsibilities. 

Everything possible was produced on the plantation. Cloth to be made into 
garments was spun by the women slaves, there was a shoemaker, and a blacksmith, 
among the bond servants, and usually a feed mill was part of the equipment of every 
farm. Candles were molded in the kitchen. Preserves were cooked out-of-doors in 
a kettle hanging from a tripod over a wood fire. During fruit-drying times everybody 
worked hard, as canning was unknown, and sun-dried apples, peaches, and cherries 
gave variety to the winter’s fare. Each mistress of the establishment weighed and 
measured every day from locked storerooms the food for the household as well as for 
the slaves. Delicious food was cooked in an outdoor kitchen, having the facilities of a 
great open fireplace with various cooking utensils. 


Home economics clubs and classes will no doubt feel keenest interest 
in the study of the personal life of the Washington family. Although 
more books have been written about George Washington than almost any 
other American, authentic records of his intimate life are fairly meager. 
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The best is that of Mount Vernon itself and the story it tells to those who 
visit it with appreciative eyes. First glance and close scrutiny alike 
indicate that here is a beautiful interpretation of someone’s idea of home. 
Obviously, in days gone by someone here reveled in the out-of-doors, 
someone loved law and order, someone treasured and used beautiful 
furnishings in a carefully planned and well-constructed house, the physi- 
cal embodiment of peace and security from the outside world. James 
Hay, Jr., in a recent article, “George Washington: Homemaker,” pub- 
lished in Capper’s Farmer, suggests there must have been marked sim- 
plicity in life at Mount Vernon, even though everything was done in the 
grand manner. He tells how they rose at daybreak, Mrs. Washington to 
supervise the manifold household tasks and servants, and Mr. Washing- 
ton to go to the barns to see that the farm laborers began the day’s work 
properly and to build his own fire on the library hearth. A letter written 
by a guest at Mount Vernon shortly after the Revolution gives interest- 
ing details of their daily routine: 

They live in great style and with the utmost regularity. Breakfast is on the table 
at 7 o'clock, dinner at 3, tea at 7 and supper at 9. The hours before breakfast are 
spent in any manner most agreeabie to the individual. After breakfast we work, 
read or attend to Miss Custis who plays most charmingly on the piano, until about 12 
o’clock when we dress for dinner. This is only the females of the family. The male 
part never make their appearance from the time of breakfast until dinner. 

Precisely at 9 o’clock the servants call us to supper. We sit at the table until 10 
o’clock when we retire to our respective apartments. 


Mr. Adams further describes how, after breakfast, Washington was 
wont to ride over his plantation, keeping farm work geared to efficiency; 
to devote his afternoons to writing, and the evenings to his family and 
guests. Fox-hunting was his favorite sport, and his house guests were 
supplied with mounts and fox-hounds bred and trained under his super- 
vision on his own estate. As this grew larger, its management more com- 
plicated, and the slaves and servants were numerous, he added building 
after building to the home group until there was a total of thirty smaller 
structures on two sides of the mansion, each located so as to promote effi- 
ciency and promptness of service as well as ease in supervising the work. 
There was the kitchen, close to the main house and connected with it by 
an arcade. There were the storehouse, smokehouse, wash-house, salt- 
house, spinning house (in which sixteen wheels were operated), green- 
house, spring house, hospital for ill servants, milk house, butler’s house, 
servants’ quarters, gardner’s house, and (a rare luxury in those days) an 
ice-house which Washington always had filled with snow when the winters 
were too mild to harvest ice. 
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Into most of these structures Martha Washington went every day, fol- 
lowed by a colored woman who carried the “key basket,” without which 
any housekeeper of Colonial days was never seen when “on duty.” All 
the slaves and indentured white servants connected with the domestic 
side of life in the mansion were under her management and, like her 
husband, she had developed methodical habits of work and was possessed 
of an inexhaustible energy. Her grandson, George Washington Parke 
Custis, has left this striking picture of her in the réle of housekeeper: 


In her dress, though plain, she was so scrupulously neat that ladies often wondered 
how Mrs. Washington could wear a gown for a week, go through her kitchen and 
laundries and all the varieties of places in the routine of domestic management, and 
yet the gown retained its snow-like whiteness, unsullied by a single speck. In her 
conduct to her servants, her discipline was prompt, yet humane, and her household 
was remarkable for the excellence of its domestics. 


We are told, too, that early in his life at Mount Vernon, Washington 
issued orders that nothing in the way of food, clothing, raw materials, 
implements, or machinery should be purchased for the house or the estate 
which could be grown or manufactured by his multitude of workers, who, 
besides his colored slaves, included trained weavers, brick masons, car- 
penters, wood carvers, shoemakers, tailors, blacksmiths, and gardeners. 

The following account of life at Mount Vernon is of interest: 


All the principal food was furnished by the plantation. Vegetables were raised 
in profusion in the garden. The butter was made in the dairy, and with milk and 
cream was kept in the cool spring house near by. Turkeys and chickens were raised 
on the farm, barrels of sugar were in the pantry, brown sugar to be used by the slaves 
and for cooking, and lump sugar for the mistress’s table. Desserts were all made in 
the kitchen and consisted principally of pies, puddings, jellies, whips, floating island, 
sweetmeats, etc. Ice cream was unknown. Yeast powders were not in vogue at 
this period, and stiffly beaten eggs were principally used to lighten cake dough. For 
what was known as “light bread” a combination was used made of hops and potatoes, 
which was allowed to ferment. The beaten biscuits, so well known below Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and corn cakes, or batter cakes, were the breakfast breads used. 
The biscuit ingredients were of the simplest kind—flour, water, and a little shorten- 
ing—but the dough was beaten half an hour with a flatiron to lighten it. 


Dinner was the principal meal at Mount Vernon and was decidedly formal, every- 
thing being served on the most liberal scale. The dining-room table was always 
spread with a double cloth, and after the first course, which varied from time to time, 
but which on one special occasion consisted of oyster soup, beef, mutton, and a num- 
ber of vegetables, the upper cloth was removed, and the one underneath was quickly 
loaded with pies, puddings, tarts, jellies, whips, floating island, sweetmeats, etc. In 
time the second cloth was also removed, and the black walnut table top exposed. 
Clean glasses were brought and a light wine was served with fruit, raisins, and almonds. 
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Coffee was served at a later hour in the parlor. During the evening the guests were 
generally entertained by instrumental music, Martha Washington herself being a good 
deal of a musician. 


Supper was a most simple meal, consisting principally of fruit and 
cream and cake and wine. 

Aside from being a notable housekeeper and gracious hostess, Martha 
Washington is reputed to have attended personally to everything which 
was for the comfort of her husband. When he returned from long rides 
over his farm, she always met him with refreshments, frequently sugar 
cakes, thin biscuits, and hot mulled chocolate. Little wonder Washing- 
ton found farm life at Mount Vernon preferable to all the activities and 
honors of the battlefield or council chamber. 

The person who has yet to make his first visit to this national shrine is 
to be envied, for it is an experience long to be remembered. Even the 
prosaic must catch a fleeting glimpse of crinoline in the box-wood garden, 
feel the velvet nose of a thoroughbred at the stable bars, hear from the 
spinet in the music room the sweet notes of “Salley in Our Alley” or 
“Brandywine Quickstep,” get tantalizing whiffs of woodcock roasting 
in the ample kitchen, and revert to “long long thoughts” as he stands 
before the family tomb. 


>>>ADEQUATE FOOD AT LOW COST. All experienced nutri- 
tionists and social workers know that the greatest danger from the pinch 
of poverty is that it may force people to accept diets that do not provide 
the materials necessary for the maintenance of strength and the protec- 
tion against disease, now or in the future. For growing children the 
danger is doubly great. It is no wonder, then, that during the last year 
the agencies concerned with feeding have been trying to educate the 
public as to how to choose adequate food at low cost. Persons who speak 
with authority about nutritive requirements and who are also familiar 
with practical food habits and market conditions have prepared excellent 
bulletins and leaflets, market lists, menus, and recipes that give the neces- 
sary information in practical form easily and quickly grasped by a lay- 
man. Some of these are directed to the general public, some to home- 
makers, some to extension or social workers. 

The earliest national agencies to try to meet this need were the Nutri- 
tion Service of the National Red Cross and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, whose workers have felt its urgency ever since relief work 
was begun in the flood and drought areas. About a year ago, in coopera- 
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tion with the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment, the 
Bureau of Home Economics began a weekly newspaper service of food 
information. It issued a release every Friday, up to December 18, 1931, 
when the day of issue was changed to Wednesday. The releases bear the 
general title ““The Market Basket.” Each gives a “family food guide,” 
indicating briefly the food materials which must be included in adequate 
diets for children and adults; suggests menus and recipes adapted to the 
season and the market; and emphasizes practical ways of combining ade- 
quacy and attractiveness with economy. The service is said to be 
widely used, especially by small local papers. ‘Two other Bureau publica- 
tions are: ‘Adequate Diets for Families with Limited Incomes” by Hazel 
K. Stiebeling and Miriam Birdseye, a sixteen-page bulletin issued as 
United States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 113; 
and “The Family’s Food at Low Cost,”’ a four-page leaflet by Hazel K. 
Stiebeling and Miriam Birdseye, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Clyde B. Schuman of the American Red Cross, copies of 
which may be obtained free from the Office of Information, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

While these publications from the Department of Agriculture are in- 
tended to meet the requirements of the country at large, they are written 
with the needs of rural families in mind, as are many of the bulletins and 
leaflets from state colleges of agriculture. Corresponding ones for fami- 
lies in crowded cities have been issued by many local welfare organizations. 
Thus five large agencies in New York City have cooperated in revising 
and enlarging the bulletin “Good Nutrition and Adequate Food Allow- 
ances for the Family” which was first issued in 1922 by the New York 
Nutrition Council and now appears under the title “Good Nutrition at 
Minimum Cost.” It is an excellent practical little handbook for the 
social worker or layman who is trying to help families to get the best re- 
turns from minimum food expenditures; copies may be purchased for 25 
cents each from any of the cooperating associations, the list of which is 
headed by the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 

Two valuable leaflets are also available from the American Child 
Health Association. One is a reprint of Dr. Sherman’s paper from the 
November Child Health Bulletin, which was abstracted on page 64 of the 
January JourNAL. The other is “Food at Low Cost” by Lucy H. Gillett, 
an attractively printed four-page leaflet, which, thanks to the skill and 
experience of the author, helped by excellent typographical lay-out, shows 
almost at a glance what food children need every day, how this may be 
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most economically supplied, and what a weekly grocery order should con- 
tain. Copies may be obtained from the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, at the following prices (in- 
cluding transportation): 10 to 25 copies at $0.01 each; 25 to 99 copies at 
$0.0075 each; 100 to 499 copies at $0.006 each; and 500 or more copies at 
$0.005 each. 

The importance of the school lunch as a means both of supplementing 
inadequate home diet and of teaching wise food selection is a familiar 
story tohome economics. Editorials in the December and January issues 
have shown how by that and other means home economics departments 
in the public schools were helping in the emergency. The same points are 
among those made in “Food and Nutrition of Our Children,” a December 
circular from the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. 

News items in recent JOURNALS show that home economics departments 
in colleges are also doing their share, both by cooperating with local agen- 
cies and by emphasizing the importance of maintaining nutritional 
adequacy when less money than usual can be spent for food. The papers 
on pages 113 and 132 of this issue describe cases in point, as does also 
“Light Housekeeping among College Students” in December. 

Since the above paragraph was written several other popular publica- 
tions have appeared from government agencies. «““Emergency Food 
Relief and Child Health” is abstracted on page 183. ‘‘Getting the Most 
for Your Food Money” is an illustrated four-page leaflet issued jointly 
by the Bureau of Home Economics and the Office of Extension Work in 
the United States Department of Agriculture, while the Bureau of Home 
Economics has cooperated with the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor in the publication of a one-page dodger 
“How to Spend Your Food Money.” 


>+@>>-FRUITS AND VEGETABLES VS. MILK IN THE LOW- 
COST DIET. So well has the dietary doctrine of fruits and leafy vege- 
tables been preached that they—or at least the ubiquitous spinach— 
make frequent appearance in the funny columns, from The New Yorker 
down. How thoroughly home economics classes are imbued with the 
idea of their importance is shown in Miss West’s paper on page 113. In 
the class work here considered, the students felt they could not insure 
sufficient supplies of vitamins for diets within the price range set and let 
the cost rise a few cents rather than run the danger of insufficient fruits 
and vegetables. What would they have done had they been forced—as 
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so many families actually are—to keep the food costs down, adequacy or 
no adequacy? Sherman discusses this point in his “Emergency Nutri- 
tion” referred to in the preceding editorial. There he follows Miss Gil- 
lett’s scheme of dividing food expenditures more or less equally between 
vegetables and fruits; milk and cheese; meat, fish, and eggs; bread and 
cereals; and fats, sugar, and other groceries; he says: 


If forced below reasonable standards to bare essentials, we may, in the light of our 
present knowledge of nutrition, most wisely meet the emergency by concentrating our 
attention upon efforts to provide these three essential groups of foods: (1) milk and 
its products, (2) fruit and/or vegetables, (3) bread and other cheap sources of calories. 

Let retrenchment of expenditure take the form, first, of foregoing the purchase of 
the foods of other groups, and next of selecting the cheaper or cheapest forms or 
articles within each of the three groups just mentioned as essential. This may in- 
volve some shocks to prejudices and even to what in normal times we rightly regard 
as standards; but we are dealing here with the question of meeting a dire emergency. 
From certain standpoints two forms or kinds of milk may seem worlds apart; but any 
kind of milk is nutritionally more like any other kind of milk than is any other food. 
A crisp green vegetable or a juicy fruit may seem much preferable to a potato; but 
with expenditure forced to a sufficiently low level, the cheapest vegetable to be had 
can carry the nutritional responsibility for the whole group of fruits and vegetables 
during an emergency period. 

If there are times and places of such dire destitution that sacrifices must be made 
even among the three bare essentials of bread, milk and some fruit or vegetable, each 
in the cheapest available form, what then? 

Shall obvious hunger and a starved appearance lead to the crowding out of milk by 
bread because a penny spent for bread goes further to still the pangs of hunger? To 
go too far in this direction is to incur the even greater tragedy of the life-long injuries 
which result from the “hidden hunger” of the mineral and vitamin deficiencies. 
“Milk builds bone and muscle better than any other food.” And more than this, 
milk is both the cheapest and the surest protection from the nutritional deficiencies 
which open the way to diseases and life-long injuries to health, happiness, and work- 
ing efficiency. 

“The dietary should be built around bread and milk.” The lower the level of 
expenditure, the more one must forego other foods and concentrate effort upon provid- 
ing these two, supplemented by a little of some inexpensive fruit or vegetable. 

This is the teaching of our present knowledge of nutrition reduced to its barest 
terms for the meeting of a real emergency—an emergency such as we must believe 
and resolve shall not last long nor recur often—but during which there may be need 
for a time and in some places, to face frankly the fact that reasonable standards are 
temporarily out of reach and that while the tragedy lasts one must guide, with what 
wisdom one may, the expenditure of inadequate funds for food in such ways that the 
children affected may be brought through without life-long injuries so that even if 
body weights are subnormal for a time there may still be a basis of sound bone and lean 
tissue to permit of complete nutritional rehabilitation with the coming of better 
days. 
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&30>+ATLANTA, HOME ECONOMICS MEETING-PLACE FOR 
1932. The January Bulletin told members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association of the progress in plans for the annual meeting to be 
held in Atlanta, June 20 to 25, and carried practical information regarding 
hotels and railway fares. To give them a better idea of the city to which 
they will be going, the local committee has this month furnished the fol- 
lowing description of “the Metropolis of Dixie,”’ and will later tell about 
her schools and colleges. 

Atlanta is said to owe its existence to railroads. When the state-owned 
railroad in 1833 selected a terminal site in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains on the watershed that divides the Atlantic seaboard from the 
Gulf coast, the growth of the community could not have been visualized 
or it would have been given another name than Terminus. From the one 
family that inhabited the wilderness when the railroad came, the popula- 
tion grew so rapidly that, in 1843 the name was changed to Marthasville, 
and in 1847, to Atlanta. It became the state capital in 1869. 

Many factors have contributed to the amazing growth of the young 
city which, though less than 100 years old, has a population of 270,366 
people and a historical setting that makes it a Mecca for tourists. The 
population is almost entirely native born, the foreign born being less 
than 2 per cent. Its progressive citizens have prepared for the changes 
of the times; so, when the motor age came, good roads were provided and 
now a well-equipped airport is in service for mail, passenger, and com- 
mercial use. The location of the city and the geographical formation of 
the country around it makes it a natural gateway to the entire south- 
eastern section. One railroad followed another until eight railroad sys- 
tems with fifteen main lines radiated from Atlanta in all directions. This 
has resulted in its selection by over 1,000 nationally known concerns as a 
distributing, assembling, and manufacturing point. Sears, Roebuck 
and Company of Chicago have their largest branch here and state that 
business has surpassed their expectations. Atlanta is also a manufactur- 
ing center. More than 1,500 different commodities are manufactured 
in the metropolitan area. No one industry or group of industries pre- 
dominates. This makes for industrial equilibrium. 

The climate has been another factor. Atlanta has an altitude of 1,050 
feet, which is the highest of any city its size or larger east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The mean annual temperature is 61.9°F., and there are no 
extremes of heat or cold. Few people stop to think that Atlanta is only 
little south of the halfway point between New York and Miami—864 
miles from New York and 715 miles from Miami. 
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Since Atlanta is located in the rich Piedmont section of Georgia, agri- 
culture is the chief pursuit in the country surrounding the city. Cotton 
is the principal crop. Other materials available for industries near the 
city are masonry and construction materials, there being enough fine 
granite within a 40-mile radius to supply the entire United States. Ce- 
ramic resources are just beginning to be exploited and the finest of clays 
in large quantities are to be found all over this region. Coal and iron ore, 
as well as many other minerals, are found in abundance. Large dairy 
concerns are bringing out the superior facilities here for this line of 
endeavor. 

The city is a center of activities for the Federal Government in the 
southeast. It is the home of the Fourth Corps Area, Department of War, 
and thirty-six other branch divisions. The Federal Penitentiary houses 
over 3,000 offenders of Uncle Sam. Four thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six trained men and women are employed by Uncle Sam in Atlanta, 
with an annual payroll of $9,104,211. 

Atlanta is a city of beautiful homes and all the essentials that add to 
the joy and comfort of living. The city has fifty-four parks and play- 
grounds covering approximately 1,000 acres. There are four municipally 
owned golf courses, seven private club courses, and tennis, boating, and 
swimming are sports provided at all the clubs and parks. 


EDUCATION CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 19 AND 20. The National Council on Parent Education 
is arranging a conference on ‘Parent Education and the Schools” to 
be held in Washington, D. C., on the Friday and Saturday preceding the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The program, which is being worked out by a com- 
mittee with Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt as chairman, is planned especially for 
school administrators. There will be sessions from 10.00 to 12.30 each 
forenoon and from 2.30 to 4.30 each afternoon at which presiding officers 
will be Dr. Arlitt, Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, 
and Dr. Louise Stanley. There will also be a dinner at 7 p.m. on Friday, 
followed by a discussion led by Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman. Further 
information may be obtained from the National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


RESEARCH 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF LIGHT AND AIR ON THE 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF WEIGHTED AND 
UNWEIGHTED SILKS! 


NELLIE MYRES ROBERTS WITH FAULINE BEERY MACK 


ZYAJNTEREST on the part of the American consumer in the 
% subject of the effect of mineral weighting on silk continues 
to be widespread. The present work was undertaken in 
view of the small amount of research which has been done 
on the effect of various agencies on silk which has been weighted as com- 
pared with similar silk which has not been weighted. It includes studies 
of the effects of light and of air on three series of silk pieces, all taken 
from the same original bolt of unfinished silk. 
Description of the Silk Used. The silk used throughout these studies 
was from one bolt of satin-faced crepe having the following construction: 


Warp. Denier 28/30, Grand Double Extra, Yellow Japan, three thread, twisted 
70,75 turns per inch. There were 13,000 warp threads in a total width of 42 inches 
before degumming. 

Filling. Denier 13/15 Crack, White Japan, four thread, twisted 65 turns. There 
were 92 picks to the inch. 


A pplication of Weighting. The processes of degumming, weighting, 
and finishing the silk pieces were carried out in two different silk mills, 
the work at each mill being done under the personal supervision of an 
expert silk chemist. The series of pieces designated as 11 to 16 and 21 
to 26 were prepared at the same mill, and the series listed as 31 to 36 
was prepared at another mill using a radically different method of ap- 
plying mineral weighting. In all cases where the pieces of silk were 
weighted, the stannic chloride-disodium phosphate treatment was given 
as representative of that applied to the greatest number of present-day 

1 This paper contains part of the work embodied in the thesis which Mrs. Roberts sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the M. S. degree in home economics at 
the Pennsylvania State College and represents work done by her while holder of the textile 


standardization fellowship of the textile and clothing division of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association for 1929-30. Papers on other phases of the study will apear in later issues. 
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weighted silks on the market. The following treatments were given to 
the various pieces studied: 


Samples 11 and 21 were boiled off to remove the gum but were not weighted. 

Samples 12 and 22 were given one pass through 30° Baumé stannic chloride fol- 
lowed by a bath of disodium phosphate. 

Samples 13 and 23 were given two passes each, alternately, through the tin chloride 
and disodium phosphate baths, respectively. 

Samples 14 and 24 were given three passes each, alternately, through the tin 
chloride and disodium phosphate baths. 

Samples 15 and 25 were given three passes each, alternately, through the tin 
chloride and disodium phosphate baths followed by one pass through 3}° Baumé 
sodium silicate solution. 

Samples 16 and 26 were given four passes each, alternately, through the tin chlo- 
ride and disodium phosphate baths. 

Sample 31 was boiled off but not weighted. It was given a finishing treatment 
similar to that used commercially by most silk finishers. A mixture of materials 
including two trade products, the exact composition of which is a trade secret, were 
used. Sulfonated olive oil of a known degree of purity was also used in the finishing 


treatment. 
Sample 32 was given two passes each, alternately, through the tin chloride and 


disodium phosphate baths followed by the same finishing treatment as was used in 


the case of sample number 31. 
Sample 33 was given two passes each, alternately, through the tin chloride and 


disodium phosphate baths followed by the finishing treatment. 
Sample 34 was given three passes each, alternately, through the tin chloride and 


disodium phosphate baths and the finishing treatment. 
Sample 35 was given five passes each, alternately, through the tin chloride and 


disodium phosphate baths followed by the finishing treatment. 
Sample 36 was given seven passes each, alternately, through the tin chloride and 
disodium phosphate baths, followed by the finishing treatment. 


Determination of Tin Weighting. The amount of material other than 
fibroin present in the silk samples was determined as follows: 

Samples of silk weighing from 1 to 3 grams were dried to constant 
weight in a 105°C. oven. 

Each of the samples was boiled for one hour in 250 cc. of distilled 
water, keeping the water level constant by additions of hot distilled water. 
They were then dried to constant weight at 105°C. The loss in weight 
was considered to be water-soluble material, the percentage being cal- 
culated on the basis of the bone-dry finished fabric as 100 per cent. 

Each of the samples from which the water-soluble material had been 
removed was worked for 20 minutes in 100 cc. of 2 per cent hydrofluoric 
acid solution held at 60°C. (This solution was prepared by diluting 
11 cc. of commercial hydrofluoric acid to 400 cc. with distilled water.) 
The samples were then rinsed with distilled water. 
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Each sample was then worked for 20 minutes in a 2 per cent solution 
of sodium carbonate held at 60°C. The samples were again washed 
with distilled water and dried at 105°C. to constant weight. 

After the hydrofluoric acid-sodium carbonate treatment, the samples 
were ashed in crucibles over Bunsen burner at red heat. The sum of 
the material extracted by the hydrofluoric acid-sodium carbonate treat- 


TABLE 1 
Determination of mineral weighting in silk pieces used 
LUBLE DURING 
CARBONATE TREAT- e+e 
MENT (B) 

per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
11* 
12 2.49 10.72 1.72 12.44 14.93 
13 2.96 26.26 1.42 27.66 30.62 
14 2.97 36.45 1.28 37.73 30.70 
15 19.40T 37.15 3.52 40.67 60.07 
16 5.16 46.40 1.14 47.54 52.70 
21° 
22 2.49 10.72 1.72 12.44 14.93 
23 2.95 25.11 2.11 27.22 30.17 
24 3.13 35.31 1.63 36.94 40.07 
25 14.41f 40.29 1.69 31.98 56.39 
26 8.12 41.93 1.33 43.26 51.38 
3it 
32 6.78 8.47 1.07 9.54 16.32 
33 8.79 20.26 0.67 20.93 29.72 
34 9.90 29.35 0.89 30.24 40.14 
35 10.35 41.17 0.64 41.81 52.16 
36 12.55 49.53 0.45 49.98 62.53 

* No weighting or dressing applied. 


+ Numbers 15 and 25 were the only pieces to receive a treatment with sodium silicate after 
the stannic chloride-disodium phosphate had been applied. 

Series 11 to 16 and 21 to 26 were not given a commercial finishing treatment after the 
application of weighting, while Series 31 to 36 was given such a treatment. 

¢ 5.75 per cent dressing, no mineral weighting applied. 


ment and the ash was taken as mineral weighting. This, plus the 
water-soluble material, was taken as material other than fibroin. 

The percentages of mineral weighting and of material other than fi- 
broin were calculated on the basis of the finished weight of the sample, 
bone dry, as 100 per cent. The data for these determinations are given 
in table 1. 
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Description of Physical Tests. Physical tests were made on the sam- 
ples in the laboratories of the Organic and Fibrous Materials Division 
at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., by courtesy of Warren 
E. Emley, chief of the division, and William D. Appel, chief of the textile 
section. 

The methods of preparing test pieces were the same as those described 
by Winifred Mather Forbes and Pauline Beery Mack in a previous ar- 
ticle on “The Effect of Mineral Weighting on Silk.’”* The atmospheric 
conditions at which all tests were run, were those of the constant tem- 
perature-humidity room at the Bureau of Standards, namely, 65 per cent 
relative humidity and 70°Fahrenheit. 

The machines used in making the tests were those described in the 
previous paper, except for the fact that the bursting strength tests in the 
present work were made on both the Scott steel-ball machine and the 
Mullen tester. 

Effect of Ageing in the Absence of Light. Reserve portions of all 
pieces of silk of all series used in the silk studies carried on in the labora- 
tories at the Pennsylvania State College are stored in the darkroom 
immediately upon receipt from the mill so that tests can be made upon 
them over a period of years. Tests for breaking strength and bursting 
strength, and tear resistance determinations were made on Series 11 
to 16 after 7} months, on Series 21 to 26 after 7} and again after 12? 
months, and on Series 31 to 36 after 6 months of storage in the absence 
of light. 


Breaking Strength. The losses in breaking strength of the various pieces of silk 
after storage in the absence of light, as based on the breaking strength in the case of 
the same piece immediately after weighting, were found to be as follows: 

After 74 months’ storage in the darkroom, the samples of Series 11 to 16 showed the 
following percentage losses in breaking strength: (11) 1.59 per cent; (12) 4.67; (13) 
6.83; (14) 11.37; (15) 13.00; (16) 15.21. 

After 7} months in the dark, samples of Series 21 to 26 showed the following per- 
centage losses in breaking strength: (21) 0.19 per cent; (22) 4.70; (23) 4.48; (24) 
7.73; (25) 13.61; (26) 8.24. 

After 12} months in the dark, samples of Series 21 to 26 showed the following per- 
centage losses in breaking strength: (21) 2.65 per cent; (22) 10.90; (23) 11.89; (24) 
13.30; (25) 17.46; (26) 14.48. 

After 6 months in the dark, samples of Series 31 to 36 showed the following per- 
centage losses in breaking strength: (31) 2.34 per cent; (32) 2.29; (33) 3.22; (34) 
3.24; (35) 6.24; (36) 7.33. 

The plots in figure 1 show the effects of ageing in the absence and presence of light 


2 JouRNAL oF Home Economics, Vol. 21 (November, 1929), pp. 841-849. 
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on the breaking strength per thread and on the strength-weight factors of the 21 to 26 
and the 31 to 36 silk series. The sums of the warp and filling breaking strengths per 
thread are taken. In deriving the strength-weight factor in each case, the sum of the 
average warp and filling breaking strengths per 1-inch strip is divided by the weight 
of the fabric in ounces per square yard. 

Bursting Strength. The Scott steel-ball attachment to the Scott breaking strength 
machine and the Mullen motor-driven tester (number BS38466) both were used in 
making bursting strength determinations. The results of ageing in the absence and 
presence of light on the bursting strengths of the silks of the 31 to 36 series are shown 
in figure 2. The graphs of results obtained with each of the two instruments are 
presented side by side. 

Tear Resistance. The resistance to tear of silk pieces of the 21 to 26 and the 31 to 
36 series was determined on a tear resistance apparatus built at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, and so designed that a standard sized piece of fabric is subjected to strain, one 
thread at a time, and a chart drawn while it is torn across a 3-inch distance. Measure- 
ments taken from the chart make it possible to derive the ‘mean tear” for each sample 
by means of a formula worked out by the inventor of the machine. 

Figure 3 shows the mean tear (sum of warp and filling) for the silks of the 21 to 26 
and the 31 to 36 series after ageing in the presence and absence of light. 

In figure 4, charts recorded by the tear resistance apparatus for each sample of 
the 31 to 36 series are shown. 


The Effect of Ageing in Indoor Daylight. Test pieces of Series 21 to 26 
and 31 to 36 were cut, ravelled to size, and hung on the inside of northeast 
windows in a private dwelling house. The pieces were so arranged that 
duplicates of the same series occupied different positions in the window. 

The samples were allowed to hang in this position during 4 months 
from January 5 until May 5 (1930). During this period, the Weather 
Bureau Station at the Pennsylvania State College reported 34 clear days 
and 88 cloudy or partially cloudy days. The numerical data for the 
effect which this exposure had on the breaking strength and the resistance 
to tear are given in table 2. Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 also show effect of 
light on the strength of the various pieces of silk. 

The Effect of Irradition with a “Sunlight” Lamp. Breaking strength 
test pieces of samples 31, 32, 35, and 36 were exposed to irradiations from 
a General Electric Sunlight (S-1) Lamp.* This was done as a preliminary 
study toward the development of an accelerated light test for silks. 
The spectral distribution of the S-1 lamp as well as its energy output will 
be discussed in greater detail in a later paper. It is sufficient to say here 
that its energy output, between 2800 and 2900 Angstrom units, exceeds 
that of sunlight, while at longer wave-lengths, it is less than sunlight. 


®This lamp is described in two books by Matruew Lucktesu, Ultraviolet Radiation, 
Van Nostrand, 1922, and Artificial Sunlight, Van Nostrand, 1930. 
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One set of the test pieces was irradiated in the air, while a second set 
was exposed in clear quartz tubes which had been evacuated and sealed. 
All of the pieces were placed 40 inches from the light source, and the total 
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Series 21 to 26: (1) New fabric; (2) Fabric after 6 months in the darkroom fol- 
lowed by 6} months in darkroom in evacuated tubes; (3) Fabric after 7} months in 
darkroom; (4) Fabric after 12? months in darkroom; (5) Fabric after 4 months in 
indoor daylight. 

Series 31 to 36: (1) New fabric; (2) Fabric after 6 months in darkroom; (3) Fabric 
after 4 months in indoor daylight. 
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Fic. 4. TEAR RESISTANCE OF SAMPLES OF SERIES 31 TO 36 AS SHOWN BY CHARTS 
DRAWN BY TEAR RESISTANCE MACHINE 
Sample 31 is unweighted. Weighting increases progressively in samples 32 to 36. 
A—New silk pieces. 
B—Pieces after 6 months’ storage in darkroom. 
C—Pieces after 4 months’ exposure to indoor daylight through glass. 
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time of irradiation was 100 hours in all cases. The temperature of the 
pieces was never allowed to go above 30°C. The sum of the warp and 
filling breaking strengths of the irradiated pieces, together with those 
of the same pieces when new, and after ageing in the dark and in the 
presence of indoor daylight, are given in table 3 and figure 5. 

Effect of Ageing in the Dark in Evacuated Tubes. In the preceding sec- 
tion, were shown the comparative effects of irradiating unweighted 
and weighted silks with a daylight lamp in the air and in evacuated 
quartz tubes. The effect of air in the absence of light on the change in 
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(1) New fabric: (2) Fabric after 6 months in darkroom; (3) Fabric after 100 hours’ 
irradiation in evacuated quartz tubes with General Electric Sunlight Lamp (S-1) 
(5) Fabric after 4 months in indoor daylight. 


breaking strength and resistance to tear of the silks of Series 21 to 26 
was studied by placing test pieces of each of these silks in glass tubes 
which were evacuated, sealed, and placed in a darkroom for 6 months. 
The silks used had been in the darkroom in the air for 62 months before 
being placed in the tubes. The breaking strengths of these pieces were 
compared with those of the same series which had been in the darkroom 
in the air for 123 months, as shown in table 4. The effect of this treat- 
ment on resistance to tear is shown in figure 3. 
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Discussion. The silk pieces used were weighted at two different mills, 
recommended by persons in the silk industry as being highly reputable 
and as using radically different weighting processes. The results showed 
that there were considerable losses of strength during the weighting proc- 
ess itself, as the amounts of weighting were increased, regardless of the 
mill applying the weighting or the process used. This is shown in the 
graphs or charts marked “new fabric”’ in figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


TABLE 3 
Comparative effects of irradiation in indoor daylight and in light from an S-1 Daylight Lamp, as 
shown by breaking strength per thread (sum of warp and filling) 


SAMPLE NUMBER 
STATE OF FABRIC 
31 32 35 36 
pound pound pound pound 
0.427 0.392 0.287 0.204 
After 6 months in darkroom.................. 0.417 0.383 0.269 0.187 
After 100 hours irradiation with S-1 Lamp (in 
clear quartz evacuated tubes)............... 0.426 0.399 0.265 0.176 
After 100 hours irradiation with S-1 Lamp (in 
0.419 0.395 0.198 0.144 
After 4 months in indoor daylight............. 0.405 0.380 0.247 0.153 


TABLE 4 
Effect on silk of ageing in the air and in evacuated tubes in the absence of light as shown by breaking 
strength per thread (sum of warp and filling) 


SAMPLE NUMBER 
STATE OF FABRIC 
21 22 23 24 25 26 
pound | pound | pound | pound | pound | pound 
0 ey 0.528 | 0.493 | 0.513 | 0.466 | 0.441 | 0.449 


Aged 6} months in darkroom (in air), 
then for 6 months (in evacuated 
i ccwénedasenvadunedudaceawnue 0.503 | 0.493 | 0.472 | 0.436 | 0.411 | 0.450 


Aged 12} months in darkroom (in air)...| 0.514 | 0.474 | 0.452 | 0.404 | 0.364 | 0.384 


In the case of Series 11 to 16 and 21 to 26, no commercial dressing was 
applied because of its undesirability in connection with certain nitrogen 
studies to be made on the silks. This omission did not affect strength 
tests on the new fabrics, since these were made immediately after the 
application of weighting, before there was an opportunity for ageing. 
With respect to the ageing tests, however, these series should not be 
considered as comparable to a marketable silk, because silks are uni- 
versally given a final dressing as the last step in the finishing process. 
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This is done because it softens the fabric and improves its appearance and 
because, in the case of weighted silks, it is thought to give a measure of 
protection against loss of durability. 

In view of the fact that the samples of Series 31 to 36 were given a 
commercial dressing as described under “Application of Weighting,” 
comparisons can be made between the effect of various ageing influences 
not only upon silks having different amounts of tin chloride-disodium 
phosphate weighting but also upon those having a commercial dressing 
and those which had not been dressed. Comparisons may also be made 
between silicated and unsilicated silks, in that samples 14, 15, 24, and 25 
all had approximately the same percentage of tin-phosphate weighting, 
whereas 15 and 25 were silicated while 14 and 24 were not. 

In figure 1 it will be noted that the dressed samples (Series 31 to 36) 
were considerably lower in breaking strength immediately after weighting 
than the undressed samples (Series 21 to 26) of about the same percentage 
of weighting. They did not lose so greatly in breaking strength on ageing 
as did the undressed pieces on the other hand, particularly upon exposure 
to indoor daylight. This saving in durability, however, did not com- 
pensate for the loss in breaking strength brought about by the weighting 
process itself. 

The one silicated piece of Series 21 to 26 (sample 25) suffered a some- 
what greater loss in breaking strength as the result of the weighting 
process than did sample 24, which had the same amount of tin-phosphate 
weighting, but was not silicated. After ageing in the dark, the silicated 
piece again showed slightly greater percentage losses than did the unsilica- 
ted piece. After ageing in indoor daylight, however, the silicated piece 
lost less in breaking strength than the corresponding unsilicated piece, 
although the breaking strength at the end of the period was too low for a 
material for practical use. The losses in breaking strength as a result 
of the weighting treatment itself, as well as of subsequent ageing in the 
presence and absence of light are shown in table 2. In this table, the 
losses during ageing were calculated on the basis both of the same sample 
before weighting and of the original boiled-off but unweighted, undressed 
piece. 

Figure 2 shows the effect of ageing in the presence and in the absence 
of light on the dressed series only, as measured on two types of bursting- 
strength machines. 

In figure 3 it will be noted that the results of resistance to tear measure- 
ments of the series of dressed pieces immediately after weighting were 
considerably higher than those of the new undressed pieces, except in the 
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case of the most heavily weighted piece. This may have been due to the 
presence of gummy materials in the dressing used. After ageing, how- 
ever, the tear resistances of the various pieces in the two series were more 
nearly comparable, the dressed pieces being even lower than the un- 
dressed pieces with similar percentages of mineral weighting. Severe 
losses of tear resistance were noted with increased amounts of weighting 
in both the dressed and the undressed series. 

The one silicated piece of Series 21 to 26 (sample 25) was found to have 
a greater resistance to tear than the unsilicated piece of the same amount 
of tin-phosphate weighting (sample 24) both in the case of the new 
fabric and after ageing in the presence and absence of light, for the 
time periods reported herein. 

The percentage losses in tear resistance both for Series 21 to 26 and 
31 to 36 shown in table 2 and the charts recorded by the tear resistance 
machine are shown in figure 4. 

It is worthy of note that samples 35 and 36, which have amounts of 
weighting and dressing closely comparable to those of a large number of 
silks on the market, have but 4.4 and 4.77 per cent, respectively, of their 
original tear resistance after 4 months’ exposure to indoor light. These 
same pieces have but 2.6 and 0.88 per cent, respectively, of the original 
tear resistance of the degummed, but undressed bolt of silk from which 
they were made. These tear resistances were, respectively, but 4.56 
and 1.56 per cent of that of the degummed, dressed, but unweighted 
piece of the same series after the same period of exposure to indoor 
light. 

In figure 5 it will be noted that ageing for 6 months in the dark pro- 
duced slightly greater losses in breaking strength in samples 31 (un- 
weighted) and 32 (lowest degree of weighting) than was produced by 
irradiation for 100 hours with a General Electric S-1 Lamp. In the 
case of the two most heavily weighted pieces, however, this relation was 
reversed. Irradiation in the air produced slightly greater losses than 
irradiation in evacuated clear quartz tubes in all cases. 

Irradiation for 100 hours with the S-1 Lamp was found to produce less 
loss in breaking strength than 4 months’ exposure to indoor daylight in 
the unweighted piece and in the piece with the lowest amount of weighting 
(31 and 32) but greater losses than 4 months’ indoor daylight with the 
two most heavily weighted pieces. Further studies on the effect of 
artificial light sources on weighted and unweighted silks are to be reported 
later. 


[ 
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The data presented in table 4 show that silks aged in the dark showed 
slightly lower losses if they were kept in evacuated tubes than if they 
were left in the air. 

Summary. The foregoing paper deals with the effects of light and air 
on silks which had been given various commercial weighting treatments, 
as compared with the effects of these agencies on similar silks, degummed 


but unweighted. 


EFFECT OF STORAGE IN THE DARK ON THE BREAKING 
STRENGTH OF WEIGHTED AND UNWEIGHTED 
SILKS! 


ANNE ARGUE D’OLIER WITH PAULINE BEERY MACK 


HIS study deals with the effect of storage in the dark for 
ENG various periods of time on the breaking strength of weighted 
o, and unweighted silks. Three series of silks, six pieces to the 


series, all from the same original bolt, were used. Samples of 
each of the pieces had been used by previous investigators at the Penn- 
sylvania State College in researches on the effect of various agencies on 
weighted and unweighted silk, one such study being reported on page 151 
of this issue. 

Description of Silk Pieces Used. ‘The two series of silks here desig- 
nated as samples 11 to 16 and samples 21 to 26 were prepared at the same 
mill. The first of each of these series (samples 11 and 21) were boiled off 
by the usual method and were given no further treatment. Samples 
12 to 16 and 22 to 26 were given various amounts of stannic chloride- 
disodium phosphate weighting, these amounts increasing in the order of 
their numbers. Samples 15 and 25 were given a treatment with sodium 
silicate solution, in addition to the tin phosphate treatment. 

The series of pieces designated as samples 31 to 36 were prepared in a 
mill other than that in which the other two series were treated. Sample 
31 was boiled off and given a water soluble commercial dressing amount- 
ing to 5.75 per cent, but was not weighted. The remaining pieces 
(samples 32 to 36) were given various amounts of the tin-phosphate 
weighting, the weighting increasing with the numbers, and the same 
water-soluble dressing treatment as sample 31. 


1 Based on work done as a senior problem in textile chemistry, 1931-32, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


pe | 
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Effect of storage in a darkroom on breaking strength per thread of silk unweighted and weighted 
MATERIAL a AFTER STORAGE IN DARKROOM 
OTHER =| APPLICATION 
NUMBER THAN or For For For For For 
prsnods WEIGHTING | 6 months | 7} months | 13 months | 23 months | 31 months 
per cent pound pound pound pound pound pound 
11 2.23) 
Warp 0.235 0.231 0.213 
Filling 0.328 0.323 0.208 
Sum 0.563 0.554 0.421 
12 14.93 
Warp 0.231 0.229 0.187 
Filling 0.281 0.259 0.257 
Sum 0.512 0.488 0.444 
13 30.64 
Warp 0.231 0.229 0.221 
Filling 0.252 0.221 0.187 
Sum 0.483 0.450 0.418 
14 40.70 
Warp 0.252 0.229 0.209 
Filling 0.223 0.192 0.158 
Sum 0.475 0.421 0. 367 
15 60.07 
Warp 0.260 0.225 0.222 
Filling 0.186 0.163 0.159 
Sum 0.446 0.388 0.381 
16 52.70 
Warp 0.254 0.226 0.208 
Filling 0.193 0.153 0.113 
Sum 0.447 0.379 0.321 
21 2.23* 
Warp 0.231 0.231 | 0.231 0.222 
Filling 0.297 0.295 | 0.283 0.260 
Sum 0.528 0.526 | 0.514 0.482 
22 114.93 
Warp 0.234 0.234 | 0.217 0.216 
Filling 0.298 0.273 | 0.257 0.240 
Sum 0.532 0.507 | 0.474 0.456 
23 30.17 
Warp 0.235 0.235 | 0.223 0.222 
Filling 0.278 0.255 | 0.229 0.213 
Sum 0.513 0.490 | 0.452 0.435 
24 40.07 
Warp 0.229 0.215 | 0.204 0.195 
Filling 0.237 0.215 | 0.200 0.180 
Sum 0.466 0.430 | 0.404 0.375 
25 56.39 
Warp 0.244 0.219 | 0.209 0.206 
Filling 0.197 0.162 | 0.155 0.148 
Sum 0.441 0.381 | 0.364 0.354 
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Effect of storage in a darkroom on breaking strength per thread of silk unweighted and 
weighted—Concluded 


MATERIAL | ™MEDIATELY AFTER STORAGE IN DARKROOM 
NUMBER ate OF For For For For For 
WEIGHTING | 6 months | 74 months | 13 months | 23 months | 31 months 
per cent pound pound pound pound pound pound 
26 51.38 
Warp 0.247 0.231 | 0.221 0.212 
Filling 0.202 0.181 0.163 0.144 
Sum 0.449 0.412 | 0.384 0.356 
31 
Warp 0.205 0.203 0.192 
Filling 0.222 0.214 0.204 
Sum 0.427 0.417 0.396 
32 16.32 
Warp 0.200 0.196 0.184 
Filling 0.192 0.187 0.176 
Sum 0.392 0.383 0.306 
33 29.72 
Warp 0.204 | 0.199 0.184 
Filling 0.138 0.132 0.105 
Sum 0.342 0.331 0.289 
34 40.14 
Warp 0.197 0.191 0.182 
Filling 0.142 0.137 0.093 
Sum 0.339 0.328 0.275 
35 52.16 
Warp 0.176 | 0.165 0.155 
Filling 0.111 0.104 0.088 
Sum 0.287 0.269 0.243 
36 62.53 
Warp 0.123 0.118 0.103 
Filling 0.081 0.069 0.042 
Sum 0.204 0.187 0.145 


* No weighting or dressing applied. 
t Water soluble dressing. No mineral weighting. 
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EFFECT OF AGEING IN THE DARK ON THE 


Z BREAKING STRENGTH PER THREAD. | 
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Fic. 1. Errect or AGEING IN THE DARK ON THE BREAKING STRENGTH PER THREAD OF 
A SERIES OF SILK Preces CONTAINING PROGRESSIVELY LARGER AMOUNTS OF 
STANNIC CHLORIDE-D1sopIUM PHOSPHATE WEIGHTING 


Sample 11 was unweighted and sample 15 had been given a treatment with sodium 
silicate in addition to the tin and phosphate treatments. 

Curve A. Immediately after weighting. 

Curve B. After 7} months’ storage in a darkroom. 

Curve C. After 31 months’ storage in a darkroom. 


The table and figures 1, 2, and 3 show the percentage of material other 
than fibroin in the various pieces of silk used, as well as the breaking 
strength per thread (sum, warp, and filling) immediately after weighting 
and after various periods of storage in a darkroom. 
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EFPECT OF AGEING IN THE DARK ON THE 
BREAKING STRENGTH PER THREAD 


WarP + FILLING) 


BREAKING STRENGTH IN PoUNDS PER THREAD ( 
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Fic. 2. Errect oF AGEING IN THE DARK ON THE BREAKING STRENGTH PER THREAD OF 
A SERIES OF SILK Preces CONTAINING PROGRESSIVELY LARGER AMOUNTS OF 
STANNIC CHLORIDE-DisopIuM PHOSPHATE WEIGHTING 

Sample 21 was unweighted, and sample 25 had been given a treatment with sodium 
silicate in addition to the tin and phosphate treatments. 

Curve A. Immediately after weighting. 

Curve B. After 74 months’ storage in a darkroom. 

Curve C. After 13 months’ storage in a darkroom. 

Curve D. After 31 months’ storage in a darkroom. 


Summary. The losses of breaking strength of three series of unweighted 
and weighted silk pieces during storage in a darkroom for various 
periods of time were studied. These losses were found to be small as 
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EFrect OF AGEING in THE DARK ON THE 
BREAKING STRENGTH PER THREAD. 


NG) 


46 Series 31-36 


BREAKING STRENGTH IN POUNDS PER THREAD (Warp + Ficus 
8 


Fic. 3. Errect or AGEING IN THE DARK ON THE BREAKING STRENGTH PER THREAD OF 
A SERIES OF SILKS CONTAINING PROGRESSIVELY GREATER AMOUNTS OF STANNIC 
CHLORIDE-DIsopIUM PHOSPHATE AND A COMMERCIAL DRESSING 

Sample 31 was unweighted but was given the same commercial dressing as the 


other pieces. 
Curve A. Immediately after weighting. 
Curve B. After 6 months’ storage in the darkroom. 
Curve C. After 23 months’ storage in a darkroom. 


compared with the losses suffered by the same series upon exposure to 
indoor daylight for much shorter times, as shown by Nellie Myres Roberts 
on page 151 of this issue. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Nursery Education. Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Infant and Preschool 
Child, Joun E. ANDERSON, Chairman. 
The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York: 
The Century Company, 1931, pp. 187, 
$2.00. 

The report of a survey of day nurseries, 
nursery schools, and private kindergar- 
tens in the United States made in 1930 for 
the White House Conference and bring- 
ing together data as to their number, 
types, location, support, attendance, 
buildings and equipment, personnel, 
admission requirements, medical and 
educational facilities, and education pro- 
grams, together with recommendations 
both for different types of institutions 
and for the general welfare of the young 
child in the home. The appendix gives 
the methods by which the data were ob- 
tained, a geographical list of institutions, 
and a three-page bibliography. 


A Comparative Study of a Nursery-School 
versus a Non-Nursery School Group. 
By Ernet Kawin and CaroLyn 
HoereEr, assisted by EpNA Monr, 
Maria G. Linper, and Marian W. 
Taytor. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 52, $0.75. 

The report of a carefully controlled 
experiment in which 22 nursery school 
children were paired on the basis of sex, 
age, occupational status, and intelligence 
with children who did not attend nursery 
school. There were no significant differ- 
ences in physical or mental development 


but a larger percentage of the nursery 
school children showed improvement in 
acquisition of desirable habits and a 
greater loss of undesirable habits. 


Building Personality in Children. By 
GaRRY CLEVELAND Myers. New 
York: Greenberg: Publisher, 1931, pp. 
360, $2.50. 

In the same friendly, informal style 
which made the author’s The Modern 
: Parent so popular with parents, he dis- 
cusses here the factors in the develop- 
ment of a child which affect personality, 
including clothing, posture, eyes and 
ears, voice and speech, family security 
and the development of independence, 
the timid child and the rdéle of success, 
emotional poise, and uses many interest- 
ing illustrations from his own experience 
with children. The book could be used 
in child training classes in high school 
and college as well as by parents. 


Children’s Reading. A Guide for Parents 
and Teachers. By Lewis M. TERMAN 
and MarGAREeT Lima. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1931, pp. 422, $2.50. 

This revision of a standard book first 
published in 1925 includes new chapters 
on “Types of Children’s Literature” and 
on “General Fiction.” 


The Picture Book of Houses. By E. A. 
VERPILLEUX. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931, pp. 64, $2.00. 
The pictures in this book are by an 
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artist famous for his work with colored 
wood blocks. The text has been pre- 
pared in collaboration with Anna Speed 
Brackett. Together they show the sort 
of houses people have lived in from the 
time of the cave men to our sky-scraping 
days, and from the Eskimo’s igloo to the 
Cape Cod cottage. 


Building a House in Sweden. By Marj- 
orre CauTLtey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 40, 
$1.75. 

The story of how the Osterman family 
came to build and furnish a new kind of 
house in the country near Stockholm, is 
here told by a landscape designer and 
illustrated by her artist sister in a way 
that should give children a picture of 
Swedish life, as well as of how houses may 
be built there nowadays. 


The World We Live in and How It Came to 
Be. By GERTRUDE HARTMAN. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931, 
pp. 357, $5.00. 

“A pictured outline of man’s progress 
from the earliest days to the present,” 
written by the former editor of Progres- 
sive Education and beautifully illustrated 
with many pictures from contemporary 
sources. The sort of book that is often 
asked for by children inquisitive about 
the world they are learning to know, but 
that is very hard to find. Directly and 
indirectly, it tells much about daily life 
in different times and places. 


My Blue Book. By HeEten S. Reap. 
Illustrated by Lee. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931, 
$2.00. 

“An intelligent picture-book” about 
“An Airplane Ride,” “Grandfather’s 
Farm,” “An Engineer’s Story,” “A Story 
about Boats,” and “Jip and the Fire- 
man,” all of them telling the child what 
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he wants to know about inventions that 
seem to him so mysterious and absorbing. 


Social Science Readers. Edited by 
Patty SmirH Hitt and Mary M. 
Reed. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931, 36 pp. each, $0.60 each. 
This series includes the five stories 

found in My Blue Book (see above) but 

here bound separately, and three more 
besides, also by Helen S. Read, with 
pictures by Eleanor Lee: “Billy’s Let- 
ter,” “Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store,” and 
“Mary and the Policeman.” 


The Farmer in the Dell. By Berta and 
Haper. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931, $2.50. 
Two well-known artists for children 

have made delightful pictures, some 
colored, some in black and white, and 
simple descriptions of the farm and what 
the farmer and his family do. The cos- 
tumes, horse-drawn machinery, and hand 
tools suggest the traditional “grand- 
father’s farm” rather than one of today. 


An Early American Home. By CLAUDE 
H. Mritter. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1931, pp. 238, 
$3.50. 

An associate editor of Country Life 
here describes with considerable humor 
“the fun we had in building” his own 
home in New Jersey. An abundance of 
practical details and significant illustra- 
tions provide helpful suggestions to 
others interested in building and remodel- 
ing a house or in understanding charac- 
teristics of simple early American homes. 


Recent Trends in American Housing. By 
Epita ELMER Woop. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 317, 
$3.00. 

In this volume the author of “The 

Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner” 


and “Housing Progress in Western 
Europe” considers housing in the United 
States since 1917, together with its effects 
on health, economics, and social welfare, 
including its relations to crime and delin- 
quency. Despite a few successful hous- 
ing developments, the picture presented 
does not make for complacency with our 
present methods of providing housing for 
lower-income groups, and the author con- 
siders public subsidy in some form as the 
only solution to the problem. 


Common Pests. How to Control Some of 
the Pests thatA ffect Man’s Health, Hap- 
piness and Welfare. By RENNIE W. 
Doane. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1931, pp. 384, 
$4.00. 

This concise, well-illustrated handbook 
by a professor of zoology at Stanford 
University gives “the essential facts 
about the more common pests that 
directly affect man, his domestic animals, 
his crops, his storehouse, and his home, 
and practical suggestions with regard to 
control.” 


On Understanding Women. By Mary 
R. Bearp. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1931, pp. 541, 
$3.50. 

Written by the distinguished co-author 
of The Rise of American Civilization to 
challenge the too-easy acceptance of 
propaganda, fiction, and current litera- 
ture about women’s réle in the civilizing 
process, this book traces the share women 
have taken in the development of civiliza- 
tion, with interesting pictures of indi- 
vidual women, and discusses the place 
of woman in the modern world from the 
standpoint of the need of equality and 
mutual understanding between the sexes 
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rather than antagonism and from the 
point of view that “women have always 
been in or near the center of things” and 
that “perhaps humanity will decide that 
amenities of the home are more conducive 
to the fundamental mores upon which 
civilization depends in final analysis than 
any abstract loyalties that it can generate 
through politics and economics alone.” 


Judgment on Birth Control. By Raour 
DE GUCHTENEERE. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 224, 
$2.00. 

A well-written discussion of the statis- 
tical, economic, eugenic, medical, and 
moral arguments for birth control by a 
man who disagrees with their proponents. 
This version, translated and slightly 
enlarged from the original French, is 
published with the formal approval of 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archibishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church in 
New York. 


Preparation of Scientific and Technical 
Papers. By Sam F. TRELEASE and 
Emma SAREPTA YULE. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1930, pp. 117, $1.50. 

A revision of a well-known manual 
for students and research workers, first 
published in 1925. Includes abbrevia- 
tions, lists of scientific periodicals, and 
suggestions for the form of statistical and 
tabular material and references, not 
usually found in standard style books. 


Home Economics for Public School 
Administrators. By CoRA MARGUERITE 
Wrncnett. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931, pp. 151, $1.50. 

To be reviewed. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Association in normal and sub-normal 
adolescents, Epna W. McELwEE. 
Am. J. Psychiat. 11, No. 2 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 311-318. 

Comparative study is reported of the 
psychopathic tendencies of normal and 
subnormal adolescents of the same chron- 
ological age, as shown by scoring returns 
to the Kent-Rosanoff association test as 
“common,” “doubtful,” or “individual.” 
The normal group included 40 boys and 
40 girls 14 years of age from the junior 
high schools of Canton, Ohio, who rated 
normal on the Pintner mental survey test. 
The abnormal group consisted of approx- 
imately the same number of boys and girls 
of the same age from the ungraded classes 
of the New York City schools, to which 
pupils are admitted on the basis of mental 
ability as shown by the Stanford-Binet 
test. The reactions of both groups were 
compared with the norm for children 
under 16 years of age. Normal adoles- 
cents, by showing higher individual reac- 
tion than the norm, suggested the insta- 
bility of adolescence; but a much higher 
number of individual reactions was ob- 
tained from the records of the subnormal 
cases. 


Child Study, 9, No. 3 (1931, Nov.). 
An apology for fairy tales, Fritz 
WITTELS, pp. 67-69. 

Folk lore as it represents art, fantasy, 
and religion is shown to be a safety valve 
of which the child should not be deprived. 

Reading as emotional experience, 

Fioyp DELL, pp. 73-76. 

Believing that reading is an art, 
valuable for the expression of repressed 
impulses and for refining crude fantasies 
of the unconscious mind, the author 


would expand the scope of child’s reading 
so that through it he may deal by proxy 
with many types of loves, hates, hopes, 
and fears. 


The relative effort of children of native 
vs. foreign born parents, S. Epson 
Haven. J. Educ. Psychol. 22, No. 7 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 523-535. 

In testing effort and achievement of 
children of native born parents as com- 
pared with that of children of the foreign 
born, the median achievement quotients 
of the latter were consistently higher, 
indicating the greater effort required for 
the foreign born (one in every eight of 
the present population of the United 
States) to overcome obstacles in making 
new adjustments. An accomplishment 
quotient for each child in grades 4 to 8 
of the schools of Athens County, Ohio—a 
mining community—was secured by di- 
viding his educational quotient by his in- 
telligence quotient, quotients being ob- 
tained by means of the Otis classification 
test. 


What do we need to know about young 
children in the nursery school? C. 
Wintrrep Harrey. New Era [Lon- 
don] 12, No. 58 (1931, Oct.) pp. 
354-355. 

Further study of the preschool child 
is needed to show what type of behavior 
and performance to expect of children at 
different development levels, how to 
diagnose mental defects in early stages, 
and to recognize superior ability. 


Some studies made on the sleep and diet 
of nursery school children, Mary E. 
Sweeny. New Era [London] 12, No. 
58 (1931, Oct.) pp. 356-357. 

That the normal child is hungry and 
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that failure of appetite suggests a focus of 
infection, fatigue, wrong food, poor sleep 
habits, or poor habits of elimination, are 
facts emphasized in connection with sum- 
mary of recent studies of diet and sleep 
habits of the preschool child made at the 
University of Toronto, the University of 
Minnesota, the Washington, (D. C.) 
Child Research Center, and the Merrill- 
Palmer School. 

MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


The menace of psychiatry, JosEPH 
BRENNEMANN. Am. J. Diseases Chil- 
dren 42, No. 2 (1931, Aug.) pp. 376- 
402. 

That psychiatry, psychology, mental 
hygiene, child study, and parental educa- 
tion benefit only if carefully and properly 
utilized is emphasized in this plea of a 
physician for the “debunking of psychia- 
try.” The uncertainty concerning the 
practical value of psychiatry applied to 
daily events is cited, as is danger of undue 
faith in the intelligence quotient and too 
intensive interjection into the lay mind 
of a “mass of complicated, confused, 
unsatisfactorily organized material ines- 
capably psychological.” 


Personality and the parent-child rela- 
tionship, Matuews. Family 
12, No. 7 (1931, Nov.) pp. 208-213. 
Personality is shown to develop out of 

what we are born with and into, and 
the human relationships we establish, 
most important among the latter being 
the parent-child relationship. Cases are 
cited to show that the child needs an en- 
vironment conducive to truth telling and 
honesty as badly as he needs one favor- 
able to cleanliness, proper food and shel- 
ter, and that the parent’s most difficult 
task is to keep for the child a balance be- 
tween need for security and freedom. 
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Education and eugenics, PauL PopENOE. 
J. Heredity 22, No. 7 (1931, July) pp. 
217-220. 

That education, especially in the gram- 
mar grades, may provide proper attitudes 
and standards of wise choice which later 
will make possible wisdom in marriage is 
cited as a contribution which the educa- 
tional system may make to eugenics; so 
also is the social opportunity offered by 
co-education and its tendency to favor 
sexual differentiation and sexual selec- 
tion. College scholarships are urged in 
preference to loans so that the student 
need not mortgage to education what, 
from the point of view of eugenics, are 
his most promising years. 


The problems of juvenile delinquency, 
L. Guy Brown J. Juvenile Research 
15, No. 3 (1931, July) pp. 155-168. 
The author suggests that prevention, 

society’s chief problem in relation to 
dependency and delinquency, may be 
met today only by an evaluation and 
revamping of present case methods in the 
light of the latest knowledge of human 
behavior and the processes by which it 
develops, and by recognizing that there 
are varying degrees of both dependency 
and delinquency which must be treated 
differently by different agencies, with the 
court as a last resort. 


A comparison of mental traits and atti- 
tudes of delinquent boys and girls, 
MARrGARITE A. SNYDER. J. Juvenile 
Research 15, No. 3 (1931, July) pp. 181- 
191. 

Comparative study of records of 100 
boys and 100 girls at the Pennsylvania 
Training School of Morganza show the 
most frequent cause of commitment 
among the girls was sexual irregularity 
and among the boys thieving. The girls 
show greater emotional instability, 
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stronger tendency to fears and day dream- 
ing, and to blame their own difficulty upon 
maladjustment at home. The boys ap- 
pear more responsive to food and as their 


age increases show an increasing tendency - 


to physical complaints. Allexpress inter- 
est in such manual work as semi-trade 
skills and domestic work. The Stanford 
revision of the Binet tests, standard 
achievement tests, and Woodworth- 
Mathews personal data sheets were used 
in obtaining the records. 


A survey of 300 delinquent girls, James 
C. Beane. J. Juvenile Research 15, 
No. 3 (1931, July) pp. 198-208. 

Ina study of home environment of girls 
committed to the Indiana State School 
for Girls at Clermont, 877 follow-up 
records and 300 inmate records show that 
70 per cent came from broken homes; 60 
per cent from homes rated as poor; 35 
per cent from homes rated as marginal; 
42 per cent found their homes so unbear- 
able that they left; 30 per cent have crim- 
inal relatives; and 97 per cent were un- 
married, although sexual irregularities 
appeared in 90 per cent of the records. 


The clinical use of behavior rating sched- 
ules, C. Orson. J. Juvenile 
Research, 5, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) pp. 
237-245. 

A study to devise a quantitative 
method of selecting those children whose 
behavior suggests the need for clinical 
attention. Three thousand records of 
behavior in a city school system as indi- 
cated by the Haggerty, Olson, Wickman 
behavior rating schedules—were analyzed 
and compared with 25 records of boys re- 
ferred to a child guidance clinic where, 
because of multiple causation of problems 
of behavior, the case method is used. 

The findings indicate that the clinical 
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group differ significantly from the general 
school population in mental, physical, 
social, and emotional traits related to 
successful adjustment, although the 
greatest apparent difference was in social 
and emotional realms. Further analysis 
of one of the clinical cases suggests that 
behavior ratings may indicate symptoms 
of social disease rooted in the family or 
social situation, and hence represent a 
subjective means for selecting from large 
groups children who need special atten- 
tion. 


The Montefiore Special School, Eowarp 
H. STULLKEN. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 
20, No. 7 (1931, Oct.) pp. 253-254. 
Described is the special education 

offered as preventive for truancy and 

delinquency in one of Chicago’s public 
schools organized to study the “incorrig- 
ible” boy and restore him to normalcy. 

Small classes, individual attention, spe- 

cial equipment, and the services of med- 

ical, dental, psychological, psychiatric, 
and social workers are part of the plan. 

The school is in session twelve months 

each year and also offers out-of-school 

help. 


Personality development in the classroom, 
CAROLINE B. Zacury. J. Nat'l Educ. 
Assoc’n 20, No. 8 (1931, Nov.) pp. 
291-292. 

That mental hygiene places responsi- 
bility on the teacher for the child’s 
classroom rewards and satisfactions is 
emphasized by the fact that the child is 
prone to adopt behavior patterns which 
give the most satisfaction, and that 
through wise control of school situations 
he may be taught to face reality squarely 
—a habit fundamental to normal person- 
ality development. 

K. K. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Comparison of two scales for measuring 
the cost or value of family living, E. L. 
KIRKPATRICK and EvELyNn G. ToucH. 
Am. J. Sociol. 37, No. 3 (1931, Nov.) 
pp. 424-434. 

In the so-called studies of standards 
and costs of living two types of scales 
have been used for reducing families to 
units: (1) the cost-consumption scale, 
(2) the adult male equivalent scale based 
upon food consumption. The former 
scale as used by Kirkpatrick in previous 
studies givesa rating of 1.0 to the expendi- 
tures of the husband in each of these 
fields: food, clothing, rent, furnishings, 
operation, health maintenance, advance- 
ment, personal, insurance. Other mem- 
bers of the family are then rated in pro- 
portion to their expenditures. For ex- 
ample, the expenditures of the daughter 
of twelve are rated as 0.6 for food but as 
equal to those of her father, oras 1.0, for 
clothing. To determine which of these 
two types of scales was the more satis- 
factory for analysis of data concerning 
Wisconsin families, simple correlations of 
each with the total expenditures were 
made. These showed a higher correla- 
tion for the cost-consumption scale than 
for the adult male equivalent. This 
alone does not prove the cost consump- 
tion unit to be more desirable. How- 
ever, it seems to be a more exact measure 
because it is based on greater detail in 
analysis. 


Closing of Indiana case opens way to 
moderate chain taxes. Business Week 
No. 111 (1931, Oct. 21) pp. 9-10. 

The fact that the Indiana state tax on 
chain stores was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court is expected to en- 
courage similar legislation in other states. 
The Indiana law provides a maximum tax 
of $25 per retail unit of a chain,an amount 


so small that the chain store prices will 
be but little affected. However, other 
states have proposed or passed laws pro- 
viding for higher taxes, a bill introduced 
in the New Jersey legislature placing a tax 
of $1,000 on each unit over 20 in a chain. 
There is some doubt as to whether 
such a law would be upheld by the 
Supreme Court as it might be considered 
unreasonable and arbitrary. Cities are 
also trying to increase revenues by taxing 
chains; Portland, Oregon, has passed an 
ordinance providing for licensing chains, 
the fee ranging as high as $50 for each 
unit in a chain having 20 or more stores. 


The depression is doing strange things to 
the baking industry. Business Week 
No. 115 (1931, Nov. 18) p. 11. 

From an incomplete survey made by 
the National Millers’ Association it is 
estimated that the sales of bakers’ 
bread have declined 13 per cent and that 
home baking has increased by this a- 
mount or more. Despite this increase, 
the weight of flour in the individual 
retail sale is smaller than ever before, 
the 1} pound package being popular. 
The price of bread has dropped, but not 
so much as prices for some other foods, 
largely because labor is so large an item 
in bread costs. 


The chain store’s invasion still has a long 
way to go. Business Week No. 116 
(1931, Nov. 25) p. 11. 

Recently released figures from the cen- 
sus of distribution made by the Bureau of 
the Census show that in 1929 chain stores 
did 21.5 per cent of the country’s retail 
business, a smaller proportion than many 
persons had expected. While chains are 
important in many fields of retailing they 
do not seriously threaten the existence of 
the independent retailer as yet. The 
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percentage of retail business going to 
chains was 30.8 per cent of the general 
merchandise sales, 28.5 per cent of food 
sales, 27.7 per cent of apparel sales, 14.4 
per cent of furniture sales, 43.8 per cent 
of electrical appliance sales. 


Trends in large scale retailing, MALCOLM 
P. McNarr. Harvard Business Rev. 
10, No. 1 ( 1931, Oct.) pp. 30-39. 

The author cites as the three most im- 
portant developments in retailing during 
the past 10 years: (1) the accelerated 
growth of large-scale enterprises, partic- 
ularly chains and department store merg- 
ers; (2) increased interest in improving 
managerial methods and accounting sys- 
tems; (3) the break-down of recognized 
channels of distribution and the handling 
of items not in their recognized fields by 
retailers, as the sale of toys by drug stores 
and of cigarettes by grocery stores. De- 
partment stores have lost ground, many 
now facing financial difficulties. Their 
operating costs have risen and their 
earnings declined. Department store 
chains have not been so successful as was 
hoped by their financial backers. 
Chains have expanded and gone into 
fields such as fashion goods and _perish- 
able foods in which it formerly was be- 
lieved they could not succeed. Many 
have reduced operating costs and sold 
goods more cheaply than independents. 
However, they have neglected to develop 
goodwill and now must fight unfavorable 
legislation. Mass distribution seems to 
be a major trend of the times. 


Can we find out how the American in- 
come is spent? Louis Baper. J. 
Am. Statist. Assoc’n 26, (New Series 
No. 175) (1931, Sept.) pp. 285-294. 
Different authors vary widely from 

one another in their estimates of how 

the national income is spent. Some seem 
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to assume too large an expenditure for 
so-called miscellaneous items, with the 
result that their figures for the total spent 
are far larger than our best estimates of 
the national income. Perhaps such 
authors draw their conclusions from the 
spending habits of the higher income 
groups with more money for miscellan- 
eous items. Data concerning the pro- 
portion of the national income spent for 
different goods and services, as for food, 
clothing, and autos, would be of great 
value to manufacturers and of help in 
preventing over-production. The most 
feasible way of obtaining such data seems 
to be through the large-scale study of 
family expenditures. If such studies 
were made sufficiently often they would 
show trends in consumption. Statisti- 
cians should evolve technics for keeping 
family accounts which would not be too 
burdensome, yet give the essential infor- 
mation. They should also work out 
methods of sampling which would insure 
reasonably correct information. 


Tabulation of family data from the 1930 
census, LEON E. TRUESDELL. J. Am. 
Statist. Assoc’n. 26, (New Series No. 
175) (1931, Sept.), pp. 325-330. 

In tabulating data from the 1930 cen- 
sus, the Bureau of the Census plans to 
make a far more extensive analysis of the 
material concerning families than ever 
before. A card is being punched for each 
normal or private family to show: ten- 
ure of home (owned or rented), value (of 
owned home) or monthly rental (of 
rented home) for non-farm families only, 
number of related members in the family, 
number of lodgers, number of children 
under 21 years of age, number of chil- 
dren under 10, numberof gainful workers, 
color and nativity of head of family, 
marital condition of head of family, age 
of head of family, occupation of head of 
family, age of homemaker, homemaker’s 
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age at marriage, occupational status of 
homemaker, whether or not family has a 
radio. Eight main counts of the families 
will be made, with cross classifications, 
so that information will be available con- 
cerning all families, and concerning cer- 
tain groups of families. For example, 
information will be given as to number of 
families in which the homemaker earns, 
and, in addition, the occupations of these 
women, their ages, the size of their 
families, number of children under 10, 
number of persons earning, number of 
lodgers, and marital condition of head of 
family. 


Organized labor and the family allowance 
system in France, MARJORIE RUTH 
Crark. J. Political Econ. 39, No. 4 
(1931, Aug.) pp. 526-537. 

In France organized labor is dissatisfied 
with the present method of management 
of the family allowance system. Labor 
organizations believe that control by 
employers gives them power over the 
workers and tends to prevent strikes, 
since the allowance is not paid if the 
worker is absent for any reason other than 
sickness or accident. They wish to have 
control transferred to the state. In 1930, 
average allowances paid from industrial 
funds were: 28 francs per month for one 
child; 67 francs for two; 116 francs for 
three; 182 francs for four; 255 francs for 
five; 328 francs for six. 


The need for a new survey of family bud- 
getsand buying habits. Two points of 
view, Louris I. Dusirin and WILLIAM 
A. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company Bulletin (1931) 


pp. 22. 
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Of the two articles here reprinted, the 
first is from The New Y ork Sunday Times 
for May 10, 1931. After a survey of the 
best known studies of incomes and expend- 
itures of families of this country, Dublin 
concludes that from the standpoint of a 
statistician interested in welfare we need 
more information as to how families are 
spending. The most detailed large- 
scale study available, that made by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918- 
19, is now more than 12 years old and 
tells little concerning families of the 
higher income groups. Hence, we can- 
not answer such important questions as 
these: Are our expenditures well bal- 
anced? Are essentials provided for or do 
luxuries absorb too large a share of fam- 
ily income? Do we actually fare better 
than other nations spending less for the 
essentials of life? 

In the second article, reprinted from 
The Annalist for July 17, 1931, Berridge, 
as an economist, sees the need for a new 
study to help in the solution of (1) the 
problem of setting up a more reliable 
“corrector” by which to convert in- 
dexes of the changing course of money 
income into indexes of the physical 
volume of goods and services which 
the aggregate money income will buy at 
one time; (2) the problem of setting 
up a comprehensive cross-section picture, 
showing how the consumption of a par- 
ticular article varies among families of 
different income levels and geographical 
locations, as well as how the several prod- 
ucts compete with each other for the 
consumer’s dollar. Such facts as the 
latter would be of great value to persons 
interested in marketing commodities. 

D.M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section and the Economics Division, Bureau 
of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Starch gels, Wooprurr and LAURA 
Nicout. Cereal Chem. 8, No. 4 (1931, 
July) pp. 243-251. 

A study was made of the gelation tem- 
peratures of corn, wheat, rice, potato, 
arrowroot, and cassava starches. One 
hundred grams of five per cent by weight 
suspensions of starch in water in 150 cc. 
test tubes were immersed to a depth 
below the level of suspension in a me- 
chanically stirred water bath and heated 
to temperatures at which they reached 
their maximum translucency. For corn- 
starch this was 86 to 87°C., wheat 87 to 
88°C., rice 84 to 85°C., potato 69 to 70°C. 
arrowroot 79 to 80°C., cassava 74 to 75°C. 
At these temperatures there was decided 
but not maximum swelling of the starch 
grains as was shown by microscopic 
examination, and a change in viscosity. 
Other samples were heated to 99.5°C. 
and 90°C. The samples were poured 
into molds and the cooled pastes exam- 
ined for gelatin. 

The three cereal starches gave well- 
formed gels and the root starches soft or 
fluid gels when heated to 99.5°C. At 
the temperatures producing maximum 
translucency of the starches, the gels of 
all the starches were “weak, granular 
and showed much syneresis.”” By heat- 
ing to 90°C., maximum gel strength was 
obtained in the cooled paste. The cereal 
starch gels were “well formed and had 
clearly defined outline”; root starches 
gave “poorly formed gels.” 

It is believed that maximum gelation 
of starch very probably occurs in baked 
flour mixtures, in cooked potatoes, and in 
flour-thickened sauces. 

The addition of 10, 30, and 50 per cent 
sucrose to the starch pastes gave in- 
creasing transparency and tenderness 


to the gels, 60 per cent sucrose gave no 
gel, but a viscous, sirupy mass.—F. B. K. 


Increase in the pH of the white and yolk 
of hens’ eggs, Paut F. SHarp and 
CuHartes K. Power. ZJnd. Eng. 
Chem. 23, No. 2 (1931, Feb.), pp. 196- 
199. 

The loss of carbon dioxide from un- 
treated eggs resulted in a rapid increase 
in the pH value of the white. This 
change was found to begin as soon as the 
egg was laid and to be accelerated by 
increased temperature. The pH of the 
yolk changed much more slowly than 
that of the white. Long periods of stor- 
age caused a decrease in the pH of the 
white. Very little change in the pH of 
egg white and yolk occurred with dilu- 
tion.—M. S. 


Vitamins in canned foods. XI. A 
canned food diet, E. F. Konan, 
W. H. Eppy, C. Z. Gurin. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 23, No. 6 (1931, Sept.), 
pp. 1064-1066. 

In separate studies on canned foods it 
had been determined that various canned 
foods would supply vitamins A, B, Be, 
and C in adequate amounts. It was con- 
sidered important to know what the re- 
sults would be on longevity and repro- 
duction of animals given canned foods 
as their sole diet. Four pairs of young 
guinea pigs and three pairs of young rats 
were used in the tests. The plan was to 
feed four or five canned foods chosen so 
as to give a “balanced diet” for five days. 
At the end of this time a new combination 
was used. This was repeated until 49 
foods were used in 74 different combina- 
tions. As the animals reproduced, a 
male and female from one pair were bred 
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with a male and female of another pair. 
At the time the report was made the rats 
had reached the fifth and the guinea pigs 
the third generations. All were thriving 
well and the rate of growth and weight at 
maturity was higher than that reported 
as normal. 

The value of cooked versus uncooked 
food is discussed.—H. E. M. 


Salmon oil and canned salmon as sources 
of vitamins A and D. C. D. ToLite 
and E. M. Netson. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
23, No. 9 (1931, Sept.) pp. 1066-1069. 
Samples of commercial salmon oil 

available on the market were examined 

for vitamins A and D. Salmon oil pre- 
pared from canned offal of five species of 
salmon was also tested. The results 
showed that commercial oils available 
on the market varied greatly in nutritive 
value, probably due to such factors as 
variation in heat treatment, storage condi- 
tions, and species of salmon. The re- 
sults obtained with the specially prepared 
oils showed that salmon oil can be pro- 

duced that is as rich in vitamin A as a 

good grade of cod-liver oil and approxi- 

mately twice as rich in vitamin 

D.—H. E. M. 


Vitamin A content of body oils of Pacific 
coast salmon, R. W. TRUESDALL and 
L. C. Boynton. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
23, No. 10 (1931, Oct.) pp. 1136-1137. 
The body oils of five common species of 

Pacific coast salmon were compared with 

a high grade medicinal cod-liver oil as to 

vitamin A content. Colorimetric read- 

ings were also made, since the oils varied 
widely in color and fat content. 

The results showed that chinook and 
sockeye oils contained more vitamin A 
than silver, humpback, or chum oils. 
With the exception of the chinook oil 
which was pink, the color intensities 
were proportional to the vitamin A 
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potencies. All of the oils were inferior 
to the cod-liver oil as sources of vitamin 
A.—H. E. M. 


Quantitative determination of vitamin G 
(Bz), by ANNE Bourgurn and H. C. 
SHERMAN. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 53, 
No. 9 (1931, Sept.), pp. 3501-3505. 

A method is described in which the 
growth responses of standardized rats 
may be used to measure the vitamin G 
(Be) values of foods. In this work the 
authors used a basal diet consisting of 
extracted casein, 18 per cent; Osborne 
and Mendel salt mixture, 4 per cent; cod- 
liver oil, 1 (or 2) per cent; butterfat, 9 
(or 8) per cent; and 68 per cent of starch 
on which has been dried the alcoholic ex- 
tract of wheat in such proportion as to 
introduce the (80 per cent alcohol) ex- 
tract of 50 grams of whole wheat into 
each 100 grams of the air-dry food mix- 
ture. The animals were kept on this diet 
for two weeks to deplete them of their 
store of vitamin G and were then given 
gradual allowances of milk powder. 
The growth responses were proportioned 
to the amounts of milk powder eaten. 
Following the plan used in measuring 
other vitamins, 1 unit of vitamin G is 
defined as that amount which when fed 
as a daily allowance induces a gain of 3 
grams per week in an experimental ani- 
mal standardized as described.—H.E. M. 


A quantitative study of the determina- 
tion of the antineuritic vitamin B. 
E. F. Case and H. C. SHERMAN. 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 53, No. 9 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 3506-3510. 

The method described is similar to the 
one worked out for the undifferentiated 
vitamin B by Sherman and Spohn 
(J. Am. Chem. Soc. 45, p. 2719, 1923), 
the difference being that autoclaved 
yeast is now included in the diet to supply 
vitamin G (Bz). The yeast was auto- 
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claved in various ways, and from the 
results obtained the recommendation is 
made that each laboratory carefully 
standardize its own autoclaved yeast to 
insure freedom from vitamin B. The 
following basal diet is given: autoclaved 
yeast, 15 per cent; casein (freed from 
vitamins B and G by repeated extraction 
with 60 per cent alcohol), 18 per cent; 
Osborne and Mendel salt mixture, 4 per 
cent; cod-liver oil, 1 (or 2) per cent; but- 
terfat 9 (or 8) per cent; and starch 53 per 
cent. Twenty-eight day-old rats were 
kept on this diet for about two weeks and 
were then given graded amounts of whole 
wheat as a source of vitamin B. The re- 
sulting weight curves showed a direct re- 
lation between the growth response and 
the amount of vitamin B ingested. In 
bringing out this fact the authors clearly 
point out that correct quantitative re- 
sults are obtained even with large num- 
bers of animals only when each labora- 
tory standardizes its own methods and 
the materials used. A unit of vitamin B 
is described as that “amount which, 
when fed as a daily allowance to a 
standard test animal (rat), under such 
conditions as have been indicated above, 
will suffice to support three grams per 
week of gain in weight during an ex- 
perimental period of not less than four 
nor more than eight weeks.”—H. E. M. 


The influence of the ration of the cow 
upon the vitamin B and vitamin G 
content of milk, C. H. Hunt and E. W. 
Krauss. J. Biol. Chem. 92, No. 3 
(1931, Aug.) pp. 631-638. 

Milk was analyzed during various sea- 
sons for its vitamin B and G content for 
the purpose of showing any effect which 
the cow’s ration might have upon its 
relative vitamin content. The results 
indicated that the amount of vitamin G 
found in milk was higher during pasture 
than during dry feeding. Cows on fresh 
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green pasturage produced a milk richer in 
vitamin G than animals on an over- 
mature pasture. The vitamin B content 
of the milk was not greatly influenced. 
Evidence tends to show that growing 
pasture causes the production of a milk 
slightly richer in vitamin B than the 
overmature pasture grass.—E. P. D. 


Effects of deprivation of manganese in 
the rat, E. R. Orent and E. V. 
McCottum. J. Biol. Chem. 92, No. 
3, (1931, Aug.) pp. 651-678. 

A series of experiments was planned 
for the purpose of determining whether or 
not manganese is an essential element in 
mammalian nutrition and if so what 
would be the effects of deprivation of 
manganese. Specific details for testing 
for minute amounts of manganese and 
for preparing a manganese-free diet are 
reported. Results showed that young 
females grow to an apparently normal 
maturity and when mated with fertile 
males produce a normal number of young. 
However, these animals fail to suckle 
their own offspring or foster young from 
the breeding colony. Neither will the 
mothers in the breeding colony suckle the 
young of manganese-free rats. Ash of 
the young of the manganese-free females 
or of the organs of the mothers gave no 
test for manganese. The fact that this 
element was found in the tissues of breed- 
ing-colony mothers and their young is 
evidence that manganese reaches the 
young through the placenta. Malesona 
manganese-free diet showed testicular 
degeneration. This condition could be 
avoided by feeding a diet containing 
0.005 to 0.05 per cent manganese. Man- 
ganese had no effect upon blood regenera- 
tion in anemic rats. Evidence points to 
the hypothesis that manganese is con- 
cerned in some way with the production 
of a hormone by the anterior lobe of the 
hypophysis essential for the functioning 
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of the testes and for the normal develop- 
ment and functioning of mammary tis- 
sue.—E. P. D. 


Effect of vitamins A and D on resistance 
to infection, L. C. Boynton and W. L. 
Braprorp. J. Nut. 4, No. 3 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 323-329. 

Rats on vitamin-A-free diets in com- 
parison with controls receiving cod- 
liver oil showed markedly decreased 
resistance to infections produced by 
inoculation with suspensions of organ- 
isms. This increased susceptibility to 
infections is apparent before other signs 
of vitamin A deficiency appear. Nosuch 
susceptibility was found in rats on a 
rachitic diet compared with controls pro- 
tected by irradiated ergosterol—G. M.D. 


Food intake in pregnancy, lactation, 
and reproductive rest in the human 
mother, C. F. Sauxers, I. G. Macy, 
E. Donerson, B. and H. A. 
HunscHer. J. Nut. 4, No. 3 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 399-410. 

A comprehensive study of the dietar- 
ies of three women throughout a complete 
reproductive cycle is reported. The 
food requirements of pregnancy and for 
recuperation in post-lactation are found 
to be approximately the same. Some 
curtailment of food at the close of preg- 
nancy is observed. Lactation, however, 
increases food demands approximately 
60 per cent over those of pregnancy. 
During this period marked fluctuations in 
food intake occurs.—G. M. D. 


Distribution of manganese in foods, W. 
H. Peterson and J. T. Skinner. J. 
Nut. 4, No. 3 (1931, Sept.) pp. 419-426. 
The authors have determined the man- 

ganese content of 83 representative food 

materials. Arranged in descending order 
with respect to their manganese content, 
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12 classes of foods are listed as follows: 
nuts; cereals and their products; dried 
legume seeds; green leafy vegetables; 
dried fruits; roots, tubers, and stalks; 
fresh fruit; non-leafy vegetables; animal 
tissue; poultry and poultry products; 
dairy products; and fish and sea foods. 
From this it is concluded that in typical 
American diets, cereals and their prod- 
ucts contribute the largest proportion 
of the manganese intake.—G. M. D. 


Influence of food on Indian culture, 
E. B. Renaup. Soc. Forces 10, No. 1 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 97-101. 

The author relates the influence of the 
type of food to the material and social 
culture, the physical appearance, the 
psychology, art, and religion of the 
Indians of the great plains. He contrasts 
briefly the culture of the hunter with that 
of the agriculturalist and the fisherman. 
—H.K.S. 


Emergency food relief and child health, 
MartTua M. Etrot, AGNEs K. HANNA, 
and K. StTrese ino, U.S. Dep’t 
Labor, Children’s Bur., and U. S. 
Dep’t Agr., Bur. Home Econ., Un- 
numbered Publication, 1931, pp. 10. 
This 12-page folder is planned for the 

use of relief organizations and others 

concerned with dispensing food relief. 

It stresses the importance of certain 

essential foods, includes market orders 

for adequate diets at minimum cost for 
families of three, five, and seven, with 
children, and indicates what the authors 
consider the irreducible quantities of the 
protective foods below which no diet 
should ever fall, even in times of emer- 
gency when fully adequate diets may 
be temporarily unattainable; and con- 
tains a list of suggestions for agencies 
engaged in emergency food relief.— 
H.K.S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Facts about shirts. Bull. Laundry- 
owners’ Nat'l Assoc’n 14, No. 9 (1931, 
Sept.) p. 11. 

The pre-shrinkage of shirting materials 
is being successfully accomplished by the 
“Sanforized process.” In order to form 
an idea of the shrinkage necessary, a cloth 
sample is given the customary laundry 
washings. The machine is then set to 
give the required degree of shrinkage, and 
the whole lot of material is run through. 
The material is puckered as it rides over 
two tracks, which can be adjusted to give 
the desired sidewise measurement. In- 
verted, funnel-shaped blow pipes throw 
steam on the traveling shirting. Al- 
though this material sags as it moves 
along, it will come out of the dryer sur- 
prisingly straight, taut, and in a lustered 
condition. Only 10 per cent moisture is 
required for this operation, and it is possi- 
ble at high speed to shrink as much as 60 
yards of shirting per minute.—K. M. D. 


Standards of practice and codes of ethics 
as adopted by leading trade associa- 
tions, J. B. SHerrrerp. Bull. Nat'l 
Retail Dry Goods Assoc’n 13, No. 2 
(1931, Feb.) pp. 97-98, 126-127; 13, 
No. 4 (1931, Apr.) pp. 243-244, 245. 
This compilation “contains all those 

[standards and codes] which were procur- 

able from associations serving the con- 

sumer through the retail stores.” It 
covers the “standards of practice” recom- 
mended by the Sales Promotion Division 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, the “code of business ethics” of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, the “code of fur standards” first 
introduced by the Boston Better Business 
Bureau, the “code of fair play” of the 
Infants’ Wear Industry, “rug and carpet 


definitions” sponsored by the National 
Better Business Bureau, and “standards 
of business practice for the millinery 
trade.” Most of these codes are devoted 
to consideration of truth in advertising. 
The standards of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association include the fol- 
lowing clauses regarding textiles: that 
textile fabrics should be plainly identified 
as to fiber content, and that both compo- 
nents should be stated when two fibers 
have been used; that trade names, such 
as velveteen, should be followed by 
annotations stating fiber content; that 
substandard goods should be conspic- 
uously stated as such. This group also 
recommends that the retail advertisers 
of each community set up a better busi- 
ness commission to check advertising 
against actual offerings. The standards 
of the Infants’ Wear Industry stipulate 
that the terms “silk and wool” and “wool 
and cotton” shall indicate fabrics made 
entirely of these fabrics with each present 
in substantial amounts; recommend 
that such terms as “part wool” and “wool 
mixed” be discarded; and extend the 
application of these standards to labels 
and verbal statements of clerks, as well 
as to advertising. The code of the milli- 
nery trade deals entirely with relations 
between retailers and wholesalers.—O. H. 


New solution for fiber identification, 
Canadian Textile J. 48, No. 48 (1931, 
Nov. 26) p. 19. 

This quick method of identifying fibers 
makes use of “neocarmin” solution which 
has been placed on the market by a Ger- 
man firm. After the fiber or fabric has 
been immersed in the solution from 3 to 5 
minutes, it is rinsed in running water and 
then dipped quickly in water containing 
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traces of ammonium hydroxide. A defi- 
nite, characteristic color change in the 
fiber makes identification possible. 
Wool samples become yellow; tussah, 
brownish red; linen, reddish blue; cotton, 
pale blue; viscose, wine red; acetate, 
light greenish yellow; and cuprammo- 
nium, deep full blue.—K. M. D. 


What to know about tapestries, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. House & 
Garden 60, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) p. 69. 
The tapestry weaver must be an artist- 

craftsman for he must interpret the col- 

ored picture in terms of a woven cloth. 

Tapestries are woven sidewise on the 

loom, that is, the warp threads run hori- 

zontally on the loom. When the loom is 
hung in a vertical position the work is 
known as high warp, and when it is set 
horizontally so that it lies flat before the 
weaver, it is called low warp. However, 
there is no difference in the texture of the 
finished material. The weaver works 
from the wrong side and never sees the 
general effect while he is weaving. 
Texture, design, and color are all im- 
portant in tapestries. For the most part, 
the designs are of three classes: verdures, 
personages, and a combination of these 
two. The arrangement and interpreta- 
tion varies, of course, with the different 
centuries. A detailed outline of the 
various periods, motifs, colors, and tex- 
ture effects is given.—B. M. V. 


Shoes and healthy feet, KATHERINE 
TAYLOR CRANOR. Hygeia 9, No. 10 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 937-940. 

The three studies of foot health here 
reported were made in the city schools of 
Ames, Iowa, and their aims were, respec- 
tively, to determine as far as possible the 
effect of types of shoes worn on the feet of 
high school girls, to determine the effect 
of various types of shoes on the feet and 
posture of high school girls, and to 
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develop standards for health shoes. Out 
of 311 girls whose feet were examined, 269 
were wearing shoes that were too short 
and too narrow; and 80 were wearing 
shoes that had been purchased without 
fitting. Practically every girl had some 
arch trouble. Posture defects such as 
forward bent neck, protruding abdomen, 
and narrow curve between shoulder and 
hip were noted among the 42 girls wear- 
ing high heels. X-ray pictures indicated 
a tilt of 40° in the pelvis when extremely 
high heels were worn. They also showed 
that muscles of the upper leg were not 
exercised, those in the lower leg were 
over-exercised, and the shape of the leg 
was spoiled. Of girls having good feet, 
89 per cent had good posture. 

Standards for health shoes were devel- 
oped through the cooperation of manu- 
facturers, and 100 pairs of shoes were 
used for the experiments. Out of 30 
makes of so-called health shoes, only 8 
gave satisfaction in every way. 

Conclusions are to the effect that foot 
troubles are universal among women; 
the only way to determine the condition 
of the feet is through a careful examina- 
tion by a competent physician; there is 
great need of education in foot health as 
style seems to be the chief consideration; 
and hygienic shoes must be designed to 
make an appeal to the eye as well as to 
conform to health principles.—C. L. S. 


The value of silicate of soda as a deter- 
gent, Jonn D. Carter. ZJnd. Eng. 
Chem. 23, No. 12 (1931, Dec.) pp. 
1389-1395. 

Since clothes are never soiled uniformly 
in actual wear and the cleaner pieces in a 
wash load frequently take up some of the 
dirt removed from the dirtier pieces, this 
study (continuing from one reported 
in 1923) was made of the effectiveness of 
different detergents in preventing deposi- 
tion of soil on cloth during washing. 
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Squares of unsized Utica sheeting were wet 
out with water and then shaken ina closed 
jar with suspensions of pigments (iron 
oxide, carbon black, and seven other pig- 
ments chosen to represent soil) to which 
the detergents to be tested had been 
added. The degree of darkening of the 
cloth was measured photometrically. 
The following compounds, all occurring 
in laundry soaps and soap powders, 
namely, sodium carbonate, sodium hy- 
droxide, sodium triphosphate, and six 
different sodium silicates ranging from 
the strongly alkaline sodium meta- 
silicate to a compound one-fourth as 
alkaline, were tested, both with and 
without soap. Soap suds were found 
most effective in removing soil but not 
in preventing deposition. The silicates 
were all found to protect cloth against 
deposition of soil, but the least alkaline 
were the most efficient, a concentration 
of 0.02 per cent of SiO, being effective. 
The superiority of silicates over other 
alkaline detergents is attributed to their 
colloidal properties. 

That transfer of soil from dirty to clean 
parts of a cloth is not due to capillary 
attraction was shown by the fact that 
clean pieces sewed to soiled pieces were 
not darkened to any greater extent than 
unattached pieces. Many photographs 
are reproduced which show relative de- 
grees of deposition of soil.—O. H. 


Important types of Persian carpets, 
ALvaNn C. Eastman. Interior Archi- 
tecture & Decoration combined with 
Good Furniture & Decoration 37, No. 4 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 193-196. 

Roughly speaking, Persian carpets 
fall into two groups—the court rugs and 
those made for the people. The most 


important patterns for the court type 
are the animal, medallion, vase, garden, 
and Herat or Ispahan rugs, the last de- 
riving its name from the city where the 
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weaving was done. The first four groups 
are bold, vigorous, and formal in pattern; 
the Herat or Ispahan displays delicacy, 
grace, and refinement.—B. M. V. 


The frictional properties of cotton mate- 
rials, JouNALBERT Morrow. J.Tex- 
tile Institute 22, No. 9 (1931, Sept.) pp. 
T425-T446. 

For textiles, the simple laws of friction 
do not hold. Friction as measured in 
this investigation was found to be 
affected by pressure, area of contact, 
relative speed, state of the surfaces, 
temperature, and relative humidity. 
The methods and apparatus for deter- 
mining hair friction, yarn friction, and 
cloth friction are described. 

With hair friction, a wet sample gives a 
higher value than the same material 
dry, which is doubtless one of the reasons 
for the temporary increase of yarn 
strength at high humidities. Frictional 
properties are important in determining 
the knitting qualities of a yarn. The 
figures obtained for cloth friction seem 
to bear little relation to personal judg- 
ment of the feel of various fabrics; evi- 
dently, resistance to sliding is not readily 
appreciated.—M. B. H. 


Laundry standards, H. Jonnson. 
Laundryowners Nat’l Assoc’n of the 
U. S. and Canada [Misc. Publ.], 1930, 
pp. 48. 

A series of articles on textiles and 
launderability, which appeared during 
1928, 1929, and 1930, have been collected 
and published in tnis pamphlet. 

Topics included are: relation between 
weave and wear, wear of turkish towels 
in relation to construction, wear of cur- 
tains due to light and friction, difference 
between effect of laundering and effect of 
laundering plus wear, the laundering of 
blankets, weathering, slippage of yarns, 
shrinkage, difficulties with print goods, 
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and cooperation between manufacturer 
and laundryman.—M. B. H. 


Carbon tetrachloride, a cleaning solvent, 
Leroy C. Stewart. Melliand Textile 
M’ thly 3, No. 2 (1931, May) pp. 148- 
150. 

Carbon tetrachloride is a colorless 
liquid resembling chloroform chemically, 
and like the latter is an excellent solvent 
for oils, greases, and gums. It has been 
used for years to remove special spots in 
dry cleaning, but until recently has been 
too expensive for the general cleaning 
process. It is now produced on a large 
scale at a low price and is being substi- 
tuted for gasoline in many dry-cleaning 
plants which have closed machines per- 
mitting recovery of the solvent. Its 
greatest advantage is that it is absolutely 
non-inflammable and non-explosive. The 
fire hazard in a gasoline dry-cleaning 
plant is high. In some cases fire insur- 
ance rates are four times as great when 
gasoline is used as when carbon tetra- 
chloride is substituted. At present, it is 
the lowest priced non-inflammable sol- 
vent for fats and gums. The garments 
cleaned with it are odorless because it is 
completely volatile. The vapor is some- 
what toxic, but less so than either am- 
monia or benzene vapors; investigations 
made by the U. S. Public Health Service 
showed that carbon tetrachloride was 
less toxic than gasoline for short expos- 
ures, but slightly more so when the ex- 
posure lasted as long as 60 minutes. 
The use of closed cleaning systems or 
adequate ventilation makes the health 
hazard negligible. The recovered solvent 
is completely purified by distillation, a 
relatively inexpensive procedure.—O. H. 


Silk and rayon knitting yarn, WILLIAM 
Davis. Melliand Textile M’thly 3, 
No. 8 (1931, Nov.) pp. 674-676. 

This article gives a summary of the 
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qualities of some combination yarns now 
being used. Rayon combined with wool, 
fiber with fiber, is found to give a prac- 
tical, inexpensive type of yarn. If there 
is not more than 50 per cent wool in this 
yarn, the wool fibers are kept apart to a 
certain extent and do not interlock and 
felt in washing operations. A silk-and- 
wool combination yarn being sold for 
home knitting is cited for its pleasing 
color effects and its desirable body or 
bulk. Rayon as well as silk is also being 
combined with Angora rabbit yarn. 
The folding of the rayon around the An- 
gora tends to correct the shapeless, flimsy 
character of the rabbit fibers so that they 
do not become detached so easily. 
These Angora-rayon fabrics can be made 
in a fineness and guage unapproached by 
mohair, and the price of the fabric is 
reduced by the use of the rayon. 

Mention is also made of rayon-cotton 
stocking yarns, in which the rayon is 
wrapped around a cotton having about 
one-half the diameter of the rayon. The 
cotton serves to dim the rayon and to 
steady its knitting properties so that bars 
or shiners can be avoided.—K. M. D. 


Health advantages of leather clothing, 
D. F. Fraser-Harris. New Health 6, 
No. 3 (1931, March), p. 21. 

Good health is closely bound up with 
the question of heat and water lost 
through the skin. Clothes should be 
porous, in the sense of allowing water 
vapor and heat to pass through them. 
Otherwise the skin becomes damp, water- 
logged, and hot. Any covering truly 
waterproof interferes with outward 
movement of water vapor from the skin 
and will prevent outward passage of 
heat. This accounts for the discomfort 
of the old-fashioned “macintosh” and 
rubber boots. Leather,properly dressed, 
allows ventilation of the skin; and it also 
protects by keeping out moisture. It is 
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popular with airmen as well as many 
others because it possesses the desirable 
qualities but none of the faults of rubber- 
ized garments.—C. L. S. 


The Viscose Company develops plan for 
selling quality, J. A. Spooner. Sales 
Management 22, No. 1 (1931, Oct. 3) 
pp. 15-16. 

The Viscose Company, which makes 
more than half of the rayon yarn pro- 
duced in the United States, initiated a 
quality control plan in June, 1930, to 
counteract the growing disrepute of 
rayon due to careless treatment in knit- 
ting, weaving, or finishing and to skimp- 
ing in size in garment manufacture. 
Licenses are issued to manufacturers 
permitting use of the Crown label, which 
is the trade mark of the Viscose Company. 
The label carries the words “tested 
quality,” followed by the license number 
of the manufacturer, and enables the 
company to trace any cases of misuse 
which its investigators may find in watch- 
ing retail outlets. A garment manufac- 
turer cannot obtain a license unless he 
agrees to adhere to the size specifications 
recently set up in the industry under the 
auspices of the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 
The author claims that formerly 80 to 90 
per cent of the returns were attributable 
to improper sizing. Quality specifica- 
tions have been set up by the Viscose 
Company and the Better Fabrics Testing 
Bureau in collaboration. So far, licenses 
of six manufacturers have been revoked 
for failure to live up to the agreement. 
Both retailers and manufacturers have 
welcomed the plan.—O. H. 


Distinguishing between viscose and cu- 
prammonium rayon, J. BRENNAN. 
Textile Colorist 53, No. 632 (1931, 
Aug.) pp. 535, 538. 

Differentiation between viscose and 
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cuprammonium rayon is no longer an 
easy task, now that viscose rayons are 
made in as fine filaments as cuprammo- 
nium rayon. The sulfur test is unreliable 
because cuprammonium rayons may 
contain as much sulfur as viscose rayon. 
Most viscoses also contain a trace of 
copper. A method of differentiation is 
here described, based on dyeing with 
direct cotton dyes. Cuprammonium 
was found to dye a much deeper color 
than viscose in the case of six direct cot- 
ton dyestuffs tried, and it is, therefore, 
probable that the same would be true 
with any direct cotton dyestuff. Satis- 
factory methods for preliminary stripping 
are given.—O. H. 


Dyeing wool, mohair tops, and artificial 
horsehair for the doll and manikin 
trade. Textile Colorist 53, No. 634 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 669, 706. ; 
Wool, curly mohair, and natural and 

artificial horsehair are being dyed in 

great quantities for doll and manikin 
wigs. For a long time doll wigs were 
made from cow hair and hair sweepings 
of the barber shops; little attention was 
given to dyeing; and the wigs soon be- 
came ragged looking and lost their beauty. 

The improvement in doll wigs is the out- 

come of a quaint doll trade begun by 

European women after the war. These 

dolls, which were in great demand, had 

beautiful, well-colored wigs as carefully 
made as transformations. In a short 
time a number of cloth mills began dyeing 
wool and mohair to supply the trade for 
doll wigs. Soon cashmere, vicuna, and 
natural and artificial horsehair were 
used for the same purpose. Long, flow- 
ing wigs are made from mohair, camel 
hair, and other fibers of greater length. 

Precautions which must be observed in 

dyeing and a formula for the dye bath 

are given.—M. S. F. 
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Rayon consumption and price in relation 
to other fibers, STANLEY B. Hunt. 
Textile World 80, No. 13 (1931, Sept.) 
pp. 1176-1178. 

Graphic representation of the changes 
in price and consumption of the textile 
fibers, wool, cotton, silk, and rayon, be- 
tween 1919 and 1931, shows that there 
has been a substitution on the basis of 
price. The price chart for the years 1919 
to 1930 shows an average decrease in cost 
of all four fibers, that of rayon being 
greatest. Wool has shown an average 
yearly decrease in consumption of 3 per 
cent, while cotton, silk, and rayon 
showed yearly increases of 2.4, 8, and 24.2 
per cent, respectively. 

These facts indicate that lowering the 
price of one fiber increases its consump- 
tion at the expense of the others. The 
production and price of rayon can be 
more easily controlled than that of other 
fibers because the manufacturers do not 
have to depend on natural processes and 
hence can regulate supply. It is antici- 
pated, therefore, that rayon will continue 
to decrease in price and increase in con- 
sumption more than wool, silk, and cot- 
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ton seem likely to during the next ten 
years.—J. D. G. 


Weighting of rayon underwear impcrils 
its acceptance by the consumer. Tex- 
tile World 80, No. 18 (1931, Oct. 31) 
p. 1684. 

Rayon weighting consists essentially 
of the addition of a finishing agent to the 
knitted cloth before it is sold to the gar- 
ment manufacturer. The amount of 
weighting varies usually from 5 per cent 
to 16 per cent of the weight of the cloth. 
Various weighting agents are used, one 
of the most common being epsom salts. 
When rayon fabric is dipped in an epsom 
salt bath, the rayon takes up a certain 
amount of the salt. On drying, the fine 
powder clings to the fabric, diffusing the 
light striking it. The result is a delus- 
tered rayon of full, heavy hand which ap- 
pears to the consumer as a fine, standard 
product. However, upon washing, the 
soluble weighting material dissolves, 
leaving a sleazy, inferior fabric. As soon 
as the consumer realizes that he is being 
tricked, the present methods of weight- 
ing will cease to be a problem.—M. S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


Radio and Education. The present 
status of the educational use of the radio 
is treated by Armstrong Perry and issued 
as advance pages from the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930, in Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, 
United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, Office of Education. 


“The American Scholar.” This is the 
title of a new quarterly to be published 
by Phi Beta Kappa, 145 West 55th 
Street, New York City. It is to be a 
non-technical journal of intellectual life 
designed to present “the permanent and 
the timely in scholarship and thought- 
fulness.”’ 


Large Quantity Recipes. “Canned 
Food Recipes for Cafeterias and Restau- 
rants” is the title of bulletin No. 110-A 
from the National Canners Association, 
prepared by Alice M. Child and Florence 
Richardson. 


Nurses’ Uniforms. A picture of 
nurses’ uniforms forty-five years ago, 
with interesting notes on the evolution 
of such costumes, appears in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing for November. 


Health Education. The American 
Public Health Association is now includ- 
ing ready-to-use plates in the publicity 
material which it sends regularly to 
national and local health organizations 
in many communities. By a new photo- 
graphic process, pictures and text are 
transferred to fiber stencils which are 
adaptable to the multigraph, mimeo- 
graph, or press; and carry diversified, 
authentic information helpful in making 
up bulletins, newspapers, school papers, 
industrial house organs, cartoons, and 


posters. 


Ancient Greek Houses. Archeolog- 
ical work which Dr. David M. Robinson 
has been doing in Olynthus is said by 
Science News Letter for November 7 to 
reveal many previously unknown fea- 
tures of Greek city planning and resi- 
dences in the fourth century, B.C.; for 
example, that the streets were laid out 
at right angles, with ten houses toa block, 
and that the better types of dwellings 
included such arrangements as good 
bathing facilities and balconies. 


“The Toddler.” ‘This is the title of a 
pamphlet for parents or child study 
groups prepared by Kathryn McHale and 
Elizabeth Moore Manwell and sold by 
the American Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 60 cents a copy. 


Family Relations. Mimeographed 
suggestions for classroom treatment on 
the senior high school level of a series of 
units in family relations prepared by 
graduate students under the supervision 
of Dr. Paul Popenoe and Mrs. Cecile 
LaFollette are available from the De- 
partment of Household Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Content, 
activities, student problems, illustrative 
material, outcomes, test questions, and 
references are suggested for each of ten 
units. The complete set may be pur- 
chased for 75 cents from the Department. 


Books for the Parent Educator. An 
unselected list of books of interest to 
parent educators may be obtained from 
the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, at 30 cents a copy. The list, pre- 
pared by Dr. Blanche C. Weill, includes 
all pertinent books published from May 1 
to September 15, 1931. 
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“Young People’s Relationships.’ 
This is the title of a manual for leaders 
in the first unit in a series of study units 
contemplated by the Conference on 
Preparation for Marriage and Home- 
making organized through the Federal 
Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


“Adult Homemaking Education.” 
Suggestions for the need, type, and 
organization of adult homemaking classes 
as well as for projects suited to short unit 
courses are given by Enid W. Lunn, 
state supervisor of home economics, in a 
1931 circular of this title issued by the 
director of education of the state of Ohio. 


Class or Club Exhibits. Helpful sug- 
gestions for competitive or non-competi- 
tive exhibits in home economics have 
been brought together by Mrs. Anita 
Shamel and published in Exhibit Bul- 
letin No. 1, Department of Household 
Science, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, 
Springfield. 


Rural Recreation. In “The Play and 
Recreation of Children and Youth in 
Selected Rural Areas of South Carolina,” 
Mary E. Frayser reports an investigation 
of interests and activities of farm chil- 
dren and young people when not in school 
or at work. It is published as Bulletin 
275 of the South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson College, South 
Carolina. 


Research Projects in Home Eco- 
nomics. A list of such projects under 
way at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities has been prepared by Sybil L. 
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Smith and may be obtained, while the 
supply lasts, by application to her at 
the Office of Experiment Stations, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., as may also a 
list of published reports of earlier proj- 
ects. 


Research in Child Development. A 
comprehensive list for the United States 
and Canada of investigators of develop- 
mental! problems of childhood and of the 
subjects of their research, together with 
subject and geographical indexes, is 
presented in “Directory of Research in 
Child Development” Reprint and Cir- 
cular Series of the National Research 
Council No. 102. It is a revised and 
enlarged edition of the Council’s Bulletin 
No. 76 issued in 1927. 


Studying the Community. Sugges- 
tions for making three community 
studies—on “Public Health Service and 
Administration,” “Education and Train- 
ing,” and “The Handicapped Child”— 
with study questions and work sheets, 
are included in a recent bulletin prepared 
by the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection and distributed 
by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation. 


“Women in Industry.” For teachers 
and study groups interested in the status, 
working conditions, and legislation in 
behalf of wage-earning women, Mary 
Elizabeth Pidgeon has prepared a series 
of special short papers with references 
and other helps. It is issued by the 
U. S. Department of Labor as Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 91, and 
may be obtained on request to the 
Bureau. 


NEWS NOTES 
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American Vocational Association. The 
main speakers on the home economics 
education program at the annual meet- 
ing in New York City, December 9 to 
12, were Dwight Sanderson, Cornell Uni- 
versity, on “Trends in Family Life 
Today”; E. C. Lindeman, New York 
School of Social Work, on “Family 
Relationships”; Dr. Paul Nystrom, Co- 
lumbia University, on “Some Findings 
Regarding the Consumer”; Beulah I. 
Coon, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, on “Homemaking Education 
Research.” 

An exceptionally pleasant feature of 
the meetings was a dinner in honor of 
Adelaide S. Baylor, chief of the home 
economics education service in the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 
The guests included many former stu- 
dents as well as more recent associates, 
and messages were received from many 
others. Miss Kloss acted as_toast- 
mistress, and the speakers were Dr. J. C. 
Wright, director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, the outgoing and 
incoming presidents of the American 
Vocational Association, and Helen W. 
Atwater, editor of the JouRNAL or Home 
Economics, who brought the greetings 
of the home economics profession. 

American Standards Association. Ban- 
croft Gherardi, vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, was re-elected president of 
the American Standards Association for 
the year 1932 at the annual meeting of 
the Association, December 9. 


The year’s developments in national 
and international standardization work 
were reported to include the completion 
of 27 new national standards affecting 
almost every important industry in the 
United States, while 13 new national 
standardization projects are now under 
way. 

National Council of State Superinten- 
dents and Commissioners of Education. 
At the annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., December 7 and 8, reports were 
heard from the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education and the committee 
on school costs of the Vepartment of 
Superintendence, National Education 
Association; and of the surveys being 
conducted through the United States 
Office of Education on school finance. 
Other speakers represented the White 
House Conference, the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy, the 
President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, and the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 

National Research Council. Dr. 
Vernon L. Kellogg, for twelve years the 
active secretary of the Council, became 
secretary emeritus on December 31, 
1931; he will still act in an advisory 
capacity but will be relieved of adminis- 
trative duties. 

Taylor Society. Several papers of 
concern to home economics were pre- 
sented at the annual meeting in New 
York City, December 2 to 4: “Measur- 
ing Consumer Attitudes” by J. David 
Houser; ‘Consumers’ Retail Purchases, 
Pre-War and Post-War,” by W. H. 
Lough; several before a session on hos- 
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pital management, and a discussion of 
“Power and Mechanization as Causes of 
Depression,” at which the presiding 
officer was H. S. Persons, managing 
director of the Society. 

White House Conferences. Follow-up 
conferences were held during November 
in Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Louisiana, West Virginia, and Virginia, 
and during December in Montana and 
South Carolina. Speakers provided by 
the Washington headquarters have 
spoken at many educational meetings, 
as when Dr. Louise Stanley addressed 
the Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation on December 30. 

Education Conference in London. The 
Twentieth Conference of Educational 
Associations was held at University 
College from January 4 to 11 under the 
presidency of Sir William Rothenstein, 
principal of the Royal College of Art. 

At the joint conference of the affiliated 
associations on January 7, Professor 
Gilbert Murray and Mr. Wickham Steed 
were on the program for the discussion of 
“Training for World Peace.” 

Forty-one of the 49 associations held 
their own meetings during the week. In 
addition, the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting presented a lecture-demon- 
stration of school broadcasting on Jan- 
uary 7; there were exhibitions of school 
books and equipment; and various ex- 
peditions were arranged to places of 
interest in and near London. 

French Home Economics High School. 
The Ecole de Haut Enseignement Ména- 
ger, 2 rue Clotilde, Paris 5°, which was 
opened last year by the Ligue de l’Or- 
ganisation Ménagére, reopened on 
November 1, 1931, with a program in- 
cluding courses in science of food stuffs; 
decoration and _ furnishing; textile 
products; experiments with electric labor- 
saving devices; and practical work in 
cooking, cleaning, ironing, laundrying, 
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dressmaking. These lessons are illus- 
trated by numerous visits to laboratories, 
factories, industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments, institutions, and model 
houses. 

World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. From July 25 to 30, 1932, at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, will occur the Re- 
gional Conference for all countries in the 
Pacific; it will deal with such subjects 
as the dual language problem, modern 
educational problems in the oriental 
setting, vocational education, health 
education, and adult education. 

Information concerning the program 
may be obtained from the president, Dr. 
Paul Monroe, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. For matters pertain- 
ing to travel, accommodations, and gen- 
eral arrangements inquiries should be 
addressed to the secretary-general, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Mellon Institute. A new fellowship 
in illuminating glassware established at 
the Institute by the Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company has been granted to Dr. 
Rob Roy McGregor, physical chemist 
and member of the Institute’s research 
staff since 1927. 


NEVADA 


State Board of Education. Ruth A. 
Talboy has resigned as state supervisor 
of home economics education to become 
district supervisor of home economics 
education in Southern California. Bertha 
Akin, a graduate of the University of 
Nevada, has been appointed her suc- 
cessor. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The first general meeting of the 
year was held on December 5 at Simmons 
College, Boston, with Katherine L. 
Baker, the president, in the chair and 
nearly 200 persons in attendance. The 
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program, in charge of the social workers’ 
and teachers’ sections of the Association, 
included an address by Dr. Donald D. 
Durrell of Boston University on “Mod- 
ern Psychology Applied to Everyday 
Situations”; and one by Cheney Jones, 
superintendent of the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers, on ‘‘What 
Goes on in Children’s Minds,” the latter 
illustrated with poetry written by chil- 
dren of various ages. Luncheon was 
prepared and served by students in the 
household economics department at Sim- 
mons College. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord. The class in home nursing 
at the Concord High School now study- 
ing child care and training is cooperating 
with one of the kindergartens of the 
city and its Mother’s Club. The 
mothers are invited to bring their chil- 
dren, and a group of three or four 
girls from the class take care of them 
during the club meeting. The 20 or 25 
children for a time amuse themselves 
by drawing pictures, stringing beads, 
and playing ball; but they are soon asked 
to bring their chairs and form a circle 
for stories told by the high school girls 
and for a few simple group games. In 
preparation for this, the girls spend a 
morning at a kindergarten observing 
children’s activities and the methods of 
directing them. 

Nashua. Home economics has been 
discontinued in the sixth grade and one 
period a week added to each year in the 
junior high school, thus making possible 
more profitable training and improved 
laboratory equipment. 

A group of 24 junior high school boys, 
all that can be accommodated from the 
150 who signed up for this club activity, 
are enjoying a class in camp cookery one 
period a week. The boys plan their 
work and make out their order sheet at 
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one class period and cook the following 
week. Dues of five cents a week are 
paid. 

4-H Clubs. On December 3, 4, and 5 
the annual state 4-H canning exhibit was 
held in connection with the state horticul- 
tural show in the armory at Concord. 
Over 500 jars of fruits, vegetables, 
greens, pickles, jellies, jam, marmalade, 
and meats were exhibited by the prize 
winners from each county. 

Mary L. Sanborn, the state club leader, 
recently spoke before 50 members of the 
Simmons College Home Economics Club 
on “Opportunities in 4-H Club Work for 
Graduates in Home Economics.” 

Student Clubs. On December 9 Psi 
Lambda, the home economics club of the 
University of New Hampshire, held its 
annual Christmas sale of Berea hand- 
woven goods, pottery, baskets, candy, 
canned goods, and fruit cakes, clearing 
over $30. This year the club invited the 
local branch of the American Association 
of University Women and an importer of 
Chinese goods whose profit goes for mis- 
sionary work to have goods on sale at the 
same time. This sale was welcomed by 
many townspeople as well as students, as 
Durham is a college town with limited 
shopping facilities. 

The newly formed home economics 
club in the Berlin High School is working 
on charity projects with the local Red 
Cross. Clothes are being remodeled and 
food supplies collected for the needy. 

At a recent meeting of the home eco- 
nomics club of the Keene Normal School, 
Anna Patterson, the state club adviser, 
spoke on “The Broader View of Home 
Economics.” On the Sunday preceding 
Thanksgiving, the members of the club 
went to a local invalids’ home to sing to 
the shut-ins. The club has raised money 
this fall by selling pop-corn, hot dogs, and 
hamburg sandwiches at the home foot- 


ball games. 
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The newly formed home economics 
club of Stevens High School, consisting 
of over 50 enthusiastic members, has 
already made uniforms for the girl mem- 
bers of the school band and remodeled 
many garments for the needy children 
of the town. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Central Western District. Dr. 
George S. Counts, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke on “The Family and the New 
Economic Order” before an audience of 
about 300, including teachers, members 
of the parent education study groups, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and the 
Home Bureau at the annual fall luncheon 
at the Hotel Rochester, Rochester. 
Following the business meeting, Charles 
Horne, instructor in interior decoration 
at Mechanics Institute, addressed the 
teachers. Later, the senior class in 
catering for tea-rooms and social occa- 
sions at Mechanics Institute served 
dinner to the members of the Association. 
Alexa E. MacKenzie, an exchange 
teacher from Edinburgh, described home 
conditions in Scotland. 

Western District. At the annual 
meeting held at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, in November, the program 
included round-table discussions; lunch- 
eon, a business meeting, and addresses. 
“Home Economics and the Individual 
Adolescent” was discussed with Myrtle 
V. Caudell as general chairman. Dr. 
Kelly from the Office of Education at 
Washington, D. C., spoke on “Home 
Enrichment and Education’; and Dr. 
W. E. Blatz, director of St. George 
School for Child Study, University of 
Toronto, discussed ““The Psychology of 
Adolescence.” Eleanor Robinson of Jef- 
ferson Junior High School, Jamestown, 
New York, also explained how the teach- 
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ing of home economics can be aided by 
lantern slides. A social hour and tea 
followed. 

Rochester. The teachers and pupils of 
the home economics department of 
Benjamin Franklin High School enter- 
tained the new pupils at a get-together 
party. Entertainment, dancing, and 
refreshments constituted the program. 
The teachers and pupils of the home- 
making course at Continuation School 
entertained over a hunderd home 
economics teachers and friends of the 
department at a Christmas tea. 

An exhibit of self-help clothes for chil- 
dren designed by the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics was on 
display for a week at different centers 
in the city. Beside setting a standard 
for the clothing teachers, it was of great 
educational value to several hundred 
mothers and pupils in child care classes 
who visited it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting in Bis- 
marck, November 5 and 6, the following 
officers were elected for 1931-32: presi- 
dent, Jessie Scott, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks; vice-president, 
Eula Underbrink; secretary, Ruth Daw- 
son, North Dakota State College, Fargo; 
treasurer, Esther Latzke. 

Vocational Home Economics. Flor- 
ence Fallgatter of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education was in the state 
from October 22 to November 2, visiting 
day schools, adult classes, and the 
teacher-training institution at the State 
College, Fargo. 

Ella Johnson and Helen Ewing, itiner- 
ant adult teachers who completed an 
eight weeks’ unit in homemaking in 
Fargo, Hillsboro, and Casselton on 
November 6, then carried on a six weeks’ 
unit in four new centers all with excellent 
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enrollment. Child training, low-cost 
meals, remodeling of clothing, and home 
furnishings proved the most popular 
units. 

North Dakota State College. Dorothy 
Lois Hatch, head of the art department, 
is on leave studying at Columbia Univer- 
sity during the second semester. Nancy 
Elliott resigned her position in the art 
department at the close of the fall quarter 
to marry John E. Doerr, park naturalist 
of the Hawaiian National Park, Hawaii. 
They will make their home in Hilo. 

All the radio talks by the home econo- 
mics department during October and 
November were planned to give helpful 
suggestions to homemakers on money, 
food, and clothing problems such as are 
prominent this year in the northwestern 
part of the state. Twelve counties in 
this drought area are now receiving Red 
Cross assistance. 

The recently organized home econom- 
ics club has a membership of 80 college 
girls and promises to fill a need in the life 
of freshman and sophomore students in 
home economics. The club name is 
“Triota,” the Indian word meaning “at 
home.” 

The program for Farmers’ and Home- 
makers’ Week, January 20 to 22, was 
arranged by Dean Alba Bales of the 
school of home economics and Grace 
DeLong, head of the extension depart- 
ment at the Agricultural College. The 
three-day program included the presenta- 
tion of the master farm homemakers by 
Orinne Johnson of The Farmer’s Wife, 
as well as the following addresses: “A 
Study of Blankets” by Arthur deLen- 
drecie of Fargo; “Cooking with Confi- 
dence” by Mrs. Winefred Loggans of the 
Kellogg Company; “Flower Arrange- 
ments and Small Furniture Arrangements 
for the Home” by Dorothy Lois Hatch 
of the art department; “Ways of Stretch- 
ing the Clothing Dollar” by Orinne 
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Johnson; “Homes and Customs of the 
English” by Dean Alba Bales; ““What to 
Do with Leisure Time” by Lillian Cook, 
state librarian. 

University of North Dakota. Penates 
Club, a club of home economics students, 
at its Christmas meeting made many 
attractive stocking-dolls, cats, and pic- 
ture books for children in the orphanage 
and packed a Christmas box for a rural 
school where 14 children are enrolled. 

Extension Service. The annual 
Achievement Institute, a meeting of the 
outstandng 4-H Club members of the 
state, was held at the State College, 
December 8 to 11, with an enrollment of 
431, the largest in the history of the 
Institute. Home and community recrea- 
tion was the theme of the meeting, and 
Ella Gardner of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau had charge of the recrea- 
tion work. 

The annual extension conference was 
held at the College from December 12 to 
17. 

North Dakota had 19 4-H Clubdele- 
gates at the National 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago in December. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
There was unusually large attendance at 
the meeting held at the University of 
Cincinnati on October 30, jointly with 
that of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers 
Association. Elizabeth Dyer, outgoing 
chairman, presided at the business meet- 
ing of the state association at which Elma 
Mendenhall of Cincinnati was elected 
chairman and Mrs. Lois Zimmerman of 
Harrison, secretary. Rosamond Cook, 
chairman of the home economics section 
of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation, presided at the joint program 
meeting at which the speakers and sub- 
jects were: Dr. Faith Williams of the 
United States Bureau of Home Econo- 
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mics, on “Some Aspects of the Use of 
Income in the Family,” aad Alvin Dodd, 
vice-president of the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, on “The Economic 
Significance of Fashions in Foods.” 

Athens County. This second year in 
which Athens County has had vocational 
homemaking classes for women finds 
them studying food, food costs, budget- 
ing, and health. Before school classes 
were organized this fall, the school chil- 
dren were weighed and special effort was 
made to include mothers of underweight 
children in the adult classes. Interest in 
“getting their money’s worth” has in- 
duced many of the women to keep 
accounts and budgets. An average anda 
low-cost food budget have been made as 
guides to the women and to the welfare 
agencies. 

Ohio University, Athens. Ruth Bra- 
den, ’25, now assistant professor of foods 
and nutrition at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, spoke before the home economics 
section of the Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers Association on October 30 on recent 
progress in nutritional education for the 
elementary schools. 

At the December meeting of the home 
economics club, Hazel Putnam of F. & R. 
Lazarus Company, Columbus, discussed 
the openings for home economics gradu- 
ates in the educational and style depart- 
ments of retail stores. 

Cincinnati. University of Cincinnati. 
The Cincinnati Laundrymen’s Associa- 
tion held a dinner meeting at the Univer- 
sity in November with over 50 members 
present. After a visit to the textile 
laboratory, Rosamond Cook and Kather- 
ine Gerstenberger told of the studies in 
textile fabrics and why the laundry men 
should be interested in labeling textile 
goods and in stimulating the consumer to 
more intelligent buying. The following 
week all of the hosiery buyers of the local 
retail stores were invited to the labora- 


tory, where Miss Cook explained the 
investigations that have been made in 
hosiery. Twenty different concerns were 
represented. 

Striking results are being obtained 
from the experience which senior majors 
in child care are getting at the Children’s 
Convalescent Home. Miss Culbertson, 
the superintendent, is directing all work 
with the children toward the forming of 
good health habits, and six full-time 
workers are employed. The seniors 
recently reported that one five-year-old 
child who returned to her family after a 
few weeks in the Home influenced every 
home within two blocks by her insistence 
on a daily bath and good toilet habits. 

Three students enrolled in special 
problems in nutrition are conducting food 
preparation classes at the Catherine 
Booth Home (a home for young un- 
married mothers) and at the Children’s 
Convalescent Home. 

Home economists have been asked to 
play a prominent part in the work of the 
nutrition committee of the Hamilton 
County chapter of the Red Cross. 

Public Schools. The kitchen in the 
household arts department of the recently 
opened Walnut Hills High School lends 
itself beautifully to the family idea, with 
seven units each equipped with sink, 
stove, table, cabinet, and family sized 
utensils; and food lessons are planned for 
family servings. Some meals have been 
served. The work was demonstrated on 
“Parents Night” when about 2000 
visitors passed through the building. 

The Woodward High School celebrated 
its one hundredth birthday in October by 
presenting an historical pageant, nearly 
all the women’s costumes for which were 
made by the household arts department. 
While working on them the girls discussed 
changes in fashions, especially as regards 
health and comfort and the effect of events 
on clothing, customs, and manners. 
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The seventh and eighth grades of the 
Pleasant Ridge and Silverton-Kennedy 
Heights public schools under the direction 
of Kathryn Waters are making donated 
materials into garments to be distributed 
to the children of the Dyer Public School; 
and the eighth grade of the Highlands 
Public School, with the help of the other 
grades in household arts, preserved and 
canned all the fruit which they could col- 
lect for use in Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas baskets. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home Econom- 
ics Association. At the meeting on 
October 23 an exhibit of children’s cloth- 
ing from the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics was shown; speakers were 
Mrs. Garry C. Myers and Dorothy 
Eisele. 

On Friday evening, December 4, the 
annual dinner party was held jointly 
with the Western Reserve Home Econo- 
mics Graduate Club, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, and the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Public Schools. The home economics 
department of the public schools held its 
fall meeting at the Woman’s City Club 
under the chairmanship of Carlotta C. 
Greer and planned the program later 
presented to the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association. 

The clothing classes of Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland, have renovated 
and made clothes, and the foods classes 
canned vegetables and fruit, and made 
jellies to be used in community relief. 

Home Economics in Business. In 
October Dorothy Shank addressed the 
home service directors at the American 
Gas Association convention in Atlantic 
City and the home economics students at 
New York University. 

Mrs. Florence LaGanke Harris, direc- 
tor of activities, Building Arts Exhibit, 
Inc., reports that there are women’s 
activities in the Exhibit for every day in 
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the week, with classes in etiquette, 
menu planning, budgeting (maintaining 
the standard of living with the reduced 
budget), and interior decorating. The 
Home in the Sky has been completely 
refurnished. 

Western Reserve University. Flora 
Stone Mather College. The department 
of household administration met with a 
group of principals and teachers of the 
public schools on November 3 to discuss 
means of instructing mothers with small 
incomes in regard to the best food values to 
be obtained for little money. Cooperat- 
ing in the discussion were Adelaide Laura 
VanDuzer, supervisor in the Cleveland 
public schools, Dr. Richard A. Bolt of the 
Cleveland Child Health Association, 
Helen Robertson of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and Edna K. Wooley of the 
Cleveland News. Helen Hobson spoke 
briefly of the experiments she has been 
carrying on at Lincoln High School and 
displayed samples of the cracked wheat 
she had prepared to serve 11 children 
with large portions at the cost of one cent. 

North Canton. Madge E. Dilts has 
been appointed chief of the home econo- 
mics division of the Hoover Company, 
North Canton, Ohio, and will direct its 
increased home economics activities and 
home service work. 

Ohio State University. Dr. Esther 
McGinnis, field worker in child develop- 
ment and parental education for the 
American Home Economics Association, 
addressed a group at the University on 
November 23, 1931. Her topic was 
“Present Trends in Education for Family 
Life.” 

The new resident home management 
house on the campus was opened on 
November 7. Recently, the experi- 
mental cookery laboratory was equipped 
with chemistry equipment and supplies 
and a bank of insulated ovens as well as 
with the usual cooking facilities. 
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Extension Service. Lucile Smith, dis- 
trict home demonstration agent in 
southeastern Ohio, resigned on Novem- 
ber 1 to become home demonstration 
agent in Fergus County, Montana. 

Home demonstration agents in 18 
counties cooperated in the save-the-sur- 
plus movement. Seven of these counties 
reported a total of 1,418 men and women 
canning fruits and vegetables in 88 com- 
munities, the organization of 50 com- 
munity canning kitchens, and a total of 
17,140 quarts of food ready for distribu- 
tion among the needy. In almost all 
counties the problem of clothing and 
feeding the needy is prominent. 

Thelma Beall, home management 
specialist, discussed “Economics in Buy- 
ing” at the annual extension conference 
in October. During this conference a 
half day was given to a discussion of the 
adjustment of the home demonstration 
agents’ program to meet the present 
economic situation. 

Toledo. Over 100 home economics 
teachers attended the autumn meeting of 
the home economics section of the North- 
western Ohio Teachers Association held 
in one of the large clothing laboratories of 
the new DeVilbiss High School. Dr. 
R. L. Carter of Toledo University spoke 
on “The Place of Home Economics in the 
Curriculum”; and Ruth Sanger, super- 
visor of home economics, gave a summary 
of the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

In addition to canning fruits and vege- 
tables for school use, several junior high 
schools canned tomatoes for the Social 
Service Federation, supplies being do- 
nated by a generous citizen. In one 
case, thanks to the parents and members 
of the school from the janitor to the prin- 
cipal, over 100 jars of fruits and vege- 
tables were available for distribution to 
needy families. 

Two schemes have been tried out for 
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supplying materials for sewing classes to 
girls unable to provide their own. In 
one the girls worked on garments pro- 
vided by the local Child Benefit Associa- 
tion. In the other, home economics 
teachers were given relief funds to pur- 
chase materials for garments most 
needed by pupils. 

University of Akron. The members of 
the home economics department took 
charge of a series of three teas for fresh- 
man women, sponsored by the Women’s 
League in November, at which Elsie 
Maxwell, director of home economics, 
spoke on “The Importance of Social 
Activities on the College Campus.” 

The home economics club at its Octo- 
ber meeting heard Mrs. Bishop, personnel 
director of the C. H. Yeager Company, 
speak on “Opportunities in a Depart- 
ment Store for College Trained Women”’; 
andin November, heard Mrs. Mason Snow 
on “The Values of a Home Economics 
Education to a Homemaker.” 

The manager of the new Mayflower 
Hotel recently invited the department 
and its friends to a demonstration of 
cookery by the chefs, who showed attrac- 
tive, appetizing dishes which could be 
prepared at home and emphasized the 
necessity of utilizing every bit of food 
purchased. The foods classes were taken 
on a tour of the hotel and given an under- 
standing of the organization and distribu- 
tion of hotel work. 

Three home economics food classes 
adopted needy families with small chil- 
dren for Thanksgiving. After calls had 
been made, food and clothing was fur- 
nished through donation and subscription 
to supply their needs for the day and for 
some time to come. 

Seventeen new majors enrolled in 
home economics in September. Over 
half this number are particularly inter- 
ested in specializing in textiles and cloth- 
ing for department store work. 
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Warren Public Schools. Ruth Dennis, 
who taught last year at Brecksville, 
replaces Mrs. Ruth Van Metre at Warren 
G. Harding Senior High School; Helen 
Matternach replaces Blanche Russell at 
Garfield School; Elizabeth Merrin re- 
places Mary Izant at Roosevelt School; 
and Mrs. Corinne Smallsreed replaces 
Mrs. Florence Mason at Central Junior 
High School. Dorothy Henderson is 
back at Dickey Avenue School after a 
year’s leave of absence. Mary Neider- 
hauser is an extra teacher at West Junior. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. During November and 
December the home economics faculty 
have entertained members of the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs of Blackwell, 
Enid, and Oklahoma City. For each 
group a program of lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and discussions was arranged, the 
subjects varying with the interest of the 
groups. A tour of the campus, a visit to 
the nursery schools, luncheon, and after- 
noon tea completed the day’s activities. 

Dr. Edith MacArthur, head of the 
household science department, attended 
the annual meeting of the American 
Vocational Association in New York. 

Mary Rena Penn, associate professor 
of household arts, held an exhibition dur- 
ing home-coming week of her etchings, 
wood blocks, water colors, block prints, 
batik, tie dye, and wool embroidery. 

The public was invited to an exhibit of 
children’s books, toys, and furniture 
arranged early in December for the 
parents of the nursery school children. 
The encouraging response indicated a 
recognized need for suggestions in choos- 
ing gifts and furniture for children. 

At the invitation of the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company, Mary Beth 
Carter, assistant professor of household 
science, and two advanced students 


recently demonstrated the use of house- 
hold electric equipment to the sales 
force of the Company. 

Of unusual interest to Stillwater citi- 
zens have been the projects of two home 
economics graduates, an interior decora- 
tion studio opened in October by Mrs. 
Daniel Diehl, and the “Play Corner,” a 
shop specializing in books and furniture 
for the younger child opened early in 
December by Mrs. H. G. Ware. Both 
women have located their “shops” in 
their own homes where they are also 
active as homemakers. 

As a result of critical study of the home 
management house this semester by 
graduate students in interior decoration, 
the furniture and accessories were more 
carefully arranged; some refurnishing 
and redecorating was done; and “open 
house” was held that all campus friends 
might inspect the house. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. 
To serve homemaker, home economist in 
business, public school teacher and 
student, and extension worker was the 
aim of the annual meeting in Portland on 
December 20, at which the president, 
Claribel Nye, presided. The program 
included the following addresses: “Pro- 
fessional Development in Home Econom- 
ics” by Florence E. Blazier; “Planning 
Minimum Budgets and Dietaries” by 
Frances M. Clinton; “Oregon Food 
Products” by Lucy A. Case; “A Contest 
on Meat Identification” conducted by 
Edna A. Waples; “Our Home Economics 
Club” by Ellen Youngburg, a student of 
McMinnville High School; a discussion of 
club organization and programs, led by 
Mrs. Thelma Gildea; “Home Visiting 
and Home Projects as a Means of Vitaliz- 
ing Classroom Instruction” by Clara 
Mann. Luncheon was in charge of 
Jeannette Craner. 
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State College. The Oregon Confer- 
ence for the study of home interests, 
scheduled for March 9, 10, and 11 at 
Corvallis, is an outgrowth of the confer- 
ence on child development and parent 
education held last February following 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, and takes as its 
theme the advancement of home inter- 
ests. Last year under the leadership of 
Flora Thurston of the National Council 
of Parent Education and Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
a state program of child development 
and parent education was set up and 
women from all parts of Oregon, repre- 
senting the American Association of 
University Women, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, public schools, extension 
service, and schools of home economics, 
participated in the planning. An at- 
tempt will be made this year to determine 
the progress made since a year ago. Dr. 
Esther McGinnis, field worker in child 
development and parental education for 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, will lead discussions of family 
relationships. The effect of housing on 
the family will also be discussed under 
the leadership of Maud Wilson, who, as a 
member of the household management 
committee, attended the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership in December; and by Mildred 
Chamberlain, head of the related arts 
department. 

“Clothing Selection” is the name of a 
new 16-lesson, 3 credit correspondence 
course prepared by Dorothy S. Schreiner, 
a graduate student, under the supervision 
of Alma C. Fritchoff, head of the clothing 
and textiles department. It deals with 
style and color selection, care, and ex- 
penditures with respect to clothing, as 
well as with fibers and fabrics and their 
production. 

Visiting teachers at the 1932 summer 
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session are to include Dr. H.C. Sherman, 
Columbia University; Doris Schumaker, 
Cornell University; Miriam Birdseye, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; and James Russell Patterson, mem- 
ber of Consulting Decorators, Inc., New 
York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lock Haven. The home economics 
club of Lock Haven has recently reor- 
ganized for its sixth successive year as a 
state and nationally affiliated club. The 
December meeting observed the birth- 
day of Ellen H. Richards. 

Lycoming County. The girls in child 
development classes in two teaching 
centers, under the county supervisor of 
home economics in Lycoming County, 
recently made a field trip to the Williams- 
port City Hospital. There nurses dem- 
onstrated the bathing of small infants, 
the handling and dressing of these 
children, and the mixing of milk formulas 
of different types. The pupils also 
visited the children’s ward, the hospital 
dining room, and the diet kitchen; saw 
many results of malnutrition and illness 
following certain diseases; were impressed 
with the need of the right kinds of food 
for children; and came away feeling more 
keenly the value of the unit in child 
development asa part of their home eco- 
nomics class work. 

Mansfield State Teachers College. 
Splendid cooperation has been built up 
through the Girl Scout organization and 
home economics departments and the 
college and public schools of Mansfield. 
The instructors give tests in abilities 
pertaining to homemaking activities 
upon which scout merit badges are 
awarded. In the junior and senior high 
school, the courses of study include work 
needed by the scouts in foods, clothing, 
home care of the sick, and home man- 
agement. In return, scouting and Girl 


Reserves work provide a fine means of 
motivating home economics activities 
and an opportunity for the development 
of leadership in college students. 

Ada Dinsmore of Ames, Iowa, has been 
added to the home economics faculty to 
teach courses in clothing, foods, and 
household administration. 

Pennsylvania State College. The new 
home economics building, begun in June 
and now entirely under cover, is approxi- 
mately 200 feet long and 130 feet wide. 
It will be, with one exception, the largest 
building in the east devoted exclusively 
to home economics. 

Edith P. Chace attended the annual 
meeting of the State Federation of Penn- 
sylvania Women in October, which com- 
memorated the establishment of the home 
economics department at Pennsylvania 
State College 25 years ago, an act for 
which the Federation was largely respon- 
sible. Miss Chace spent the latter part 
of the summer traveling in England and 
Scotland. 

Madge Bogart, professor of home 
economics extension, has a year’s leave of 
absence and is studying at Columbia 
University. 

Louise Turner, on leave the second 
semester of last year, spent the time cruis- 
ing on the Mediterranean and traveling 
in Europe. Frances Skinner was in 
charge of Miss Turner’s classes during 
her absence. 

Florence Adolph has been added to the 
home economics staff. 

State Teachers College, Indiana. 
Frances Skinner, who has recently com- 
pleted work for a master’s degree at 
Columbia University, has been appointed 
to take charge of the methods courses 
and the supervision of student teaching in 
vocational departments. 

Williamsport. A recently organized 
student home economics club with a 
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membership of 100 has taken as the 
major theme for the year’s work the 
study of the lives of the twelve greatest 
women as published in Good Housekeep- 
ing. The members of the club have con- 
tributed funds and food to “good fellow- 
ship baskets” for the needy of the city. 

As a part of the cooperative program 
in the unemployment emergency situa- 
tion, a class for foreign mothers has been 
organized under the direction of Mrs. 
Beula F. Manley, director of home 
economics in the city schools. Class in- 
struction is followed by home visits where 
an effort is made to help women plan the 
wise use of meager incomes, especially for 
the selection of food. Newspaper arti- 
cles on “Making the Most of a Dollar” 
are published regularly and give lists of 
foods and menus planned from the less 
expensive types of foods which will main- 
tain health. 

York County. Curriculum revision of 
the home economics program in the pub- 
lic schools of York promises more nearly 
to equalize the opportunities for home- 
making training and to stress such less 
tangible units of work as home and 
family relationship and child develop- 
ment. 

Fine cooperation between the home- 
makers and home economics teachers in 
the public schools is evidenced by the 
attendance of 87 members of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations at the York County 
Teachers’ Institute. Miss Wiekert, 
county supervisor of home economics, 
planned her programs around the newer 
units in home economics education and 
extended an invitation to the meetings 
to Parent-Teacher Association members. 
Helen Goodspeed of Philadelphia dis- 
cussed with the group family relation- 
ships and child development courses as a 
part of the home economics program in 
high schools and evening classes. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island State College. Repre- 
sentatives from universities and colleges 
from all parts of the country attended the 
impressive ceremonies in connection with 
the recent installation of Raymond G. 
Bressler as president of Rhode Island 
State College. Many conferences were 
held at the College during this three-day 
period, notable among which was an all- 
day state women’s meeting sponsored by 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and the 
Rhode Island Homemakers, Inc. In- 
spection of the buildings and grounds and 
luncheon in the new dining room were a 
part of the day's program. Dr. Kathar- 
ine Blunt, president of Connecticut 
College, addressed the group in the after- 
noon on “What May a Girl Expect from 
a College Education?” 

Ora B. Luke, who received an M.A. 
degree from Columbia University in 
June, has been appointed head of the 
clothing department. 

Margaret Whittemore attended the 
Land-Grant College meetings in Chicago 
in November. 

Grace Whaley attended the meeting of 
the American Vocational Association in 
New York in December. 

Edna Amidon of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education recently spent 
three days in the state, including a visit to 
the College. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held at 
Mitchell, November 22 to 25 during the 
South Dakota Education Association 
convention. Interesting addresses were: 
“Homemaking in Indian Education” by 
Superintendent B. J. Brobley, Flandreau; 
“The South Dakota Farm Home” by 
Mary A. Covert, Brookings; ‘‘Experi- 
mental Studies of Ninth-Grade Food 
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Classes” by Martha Sievers, Wessington 
Springs; “Meaning of the Children’s 
Charter” by Florence Walker, Waubay; 
and “Does Home Economics Function in 
the Modern Home?” by Frances Zuill, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Officers elected were: president, Ber- 
neice Brady, Mitchell; secretary-treas- 
urer, Martha Sievers, Wessington 


Springs. 
TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tion. East Tennessee Section. Chief 
addresses at the October meeting at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, were: 
“Getting the Most from Home Projects” 
by Lettie Mitchell, University of Ten- 
nessee; “Classes in Home Economics 
for Boys” by C. E, Freeman, assistant 
state supervisor of vocational agriculture; 
“Professional Responsibilities and Obli- 
gations” by Jessie W. Harris, director of 
home economics, University of Ten- 
nessee; “Organization and Teaching of 
Adult Classes in Homemaking” by Mrs. 
Grace H. Sanders. 

Middle Tennessee Section. At the 
October meeting interesting addresses 
were: “Carrying on a Joint Program with 
Agriculture” by Dr. D. M. Clemonts, 
state supervisor of vocational agriculture, 
and “Organization and Teaching of 
Adult Classes in Home Economics” by 
Mrs. Fannie A. Hardison. 

West Tennessee Section. At the meet- 
ing in Memphis on November 20, the 
chief features of the program were: 
“Selection and Use of Illustrative 
Material” by Frances Bailey, assistant 
supervisor of home economics in Little 
Rock, Arkansas; ‘Child Development in 
High Schools” by Neta McFee, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Junior College, Martin; 
“Suggestions for Student Club Activi- 
ties” by Catherine Routon, Union Uni- 
versity, Jackson. 


Vocational Education. The West 
Tennessee Conference was held at the 
New Southern Hotel, Jackson, on 
November 7 with Margaret Browder, 
state supervisor of home economics, pre- 
siding. The foremost piece of work done 
in the past year was given by each mem- 
ber present as response to roll call. 

The state course of study in home 
economics has been published, based on 
the activities of Tennessee girls and the 
opinions of their mothers. 

The teachers of adult classes and all 
the George-Reed teachers are making 
plans to conduct a “Live at Home” pro- 
gram in connection with teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

Bolton School, Shelby County. The 
home economics department canned this 
fall all unmarketable fruits and vege- 
tables from the experimental farm of the 
school, along with many bushels donated 
by friends. Within three weeks, 941 
cans of fruits, vegetables, and soup mix- 
ture were stored in the school pantry. 
This project has made it possible to give 
free lunches to many school children 
without additional cost to the lunch 
room or the teachers. 

The department also has been helpful 
to the community by encouraging 
seventh grade girls who were unable to 
buy materials, to use flour sacks, bleached 
and tinted a delicate flesh color, for 
making dish cloths and dish towels. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. 
The date of the annual convention in 
October coincided with that of the meet- 
ings of the Utah Education Association. 
Anna Marie Driscoll presided at a break- 
fast and the business meeting. Out-of- 
state speakers on the program were: 
Alice Sowers, assistant director of parent 
education of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and Mrs. Charles 
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E. Rowe, field secretary of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Of 
interest also were the reports of the 
annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association by Alice Englund 
of the University of Utah; that of the 
loan fund by Jean Cox, State Department 
of Education; and that of the councilor, 
Mrs. Christine B. Clayton. 

A tea and educational exhibit were 
arranged at the new South High School 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Nell 
Strowig, with Dr. Rose Widtsoe receiv- 
ing and Ruth Reece in charge of the din- 
ing room. The exhibits, which were of 
great interest to homemaking teachers, 
included the history of historic costumes 
in Utah, standardization of household 
commodities, new books and bulletins, 
teaching devices, and illustrative mate- 
rials. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Priscilla Rowland, Logan; 
vice-president, Jean Coleman; editor of 
news-letter, Gladys Holt, Ogden; and 
chairman for student clubs, Leona Holt, 
Brigham City. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
For the first time in fifteen years the 
Association did not hold its annual meet- 
ing as a part of the State Educational 
Conference in the autumn. In 1930 it 
withdrew as a section of the Conference 
and formed an independent organization 
which will hold its annual meeting in the 
spring. 

Home economics in Virginia was repre- 
sented at the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership by 
Miss Settle, state home management 
agent; Miss Creighton, assistant state 
supervisor of home economics; Dr. 
Moffett, dean of women, East Radford; 
Miss Cummings, professor of home 
economics of William and Mary College; 
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and Miss Robertson of State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg. Mrs. Avery, a 
member of the committee on information 
centers, was unable to attend because of 
serious illness. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Washington branch of the 
American Dietetic Association is affi- 
liated with the Association and the two 
hold joint monthly meetings, with a guest 
speaker. 

State College of Washington. Plans 
are under way for a conference on child 
development and parental education to 
be held the last of February by the College 
in cooperation with the University of 
Washington and the University of Idaho. 
Dr. Esther McGinnis, field worker in 
child development and parental educa- 
tion for the American Home Economics 
Association, will conduct the conference. 

The annual extension conference of 
county extension agents in agriculture 
and home economics at the State College 
from January 13 to 18 was a methods 
conference and gave special consideration 
to the economic aspects of the extension 
program. The discussion was led by 
W. A. Lloyd of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This state now has 
13 county home demonstration agents. 

Dean Florence Harrison attended the 
Chicago meeting of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges in November. 

Evelyn Roberts attended the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership at Washington, D. C., 
and also visited some of the institutions 
in the east. 

At the first Farmers’ and Homemaker’s 
Week in this state, held December 7 to 
11, members of the home economics and 
the extension service staffs assisted with 
the program. 

A trip to the tenth annual 4-H Club 
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Congress at Chicago was awarded to 31 
4-H Club members, of whom 15 were 
girls. Lois Holderbaum, clothing spe- 
cialist, Inez Arnquist, home demonstra- 
tion agent, Whatcom County, and Sylvia 
Copp, home demonstration agent, Lewis 
County, accompanied the delegation. 
Miss Holderbaum and Miss Copp also 
assisted in conducting the dress revue at 
Chicago. Washington 4-H Club girls 
participated in home economics judging, 
the dress revue, and the health contest. 

Alice Newbill has returned to the Col- 
lege as dietitian in McCroskey Hall after 
a year’s leave of absence during which 
she received her master’s degree in insti- 
tution economics at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 

Mrs. Edna Hawk, dietitian in charge of 
the Commons for the last three years, 
has resigned to take a position in the 
Women’s Faculty Club at Berkeley, 
California. Margaret Mighell, fomerly 
in charge of the Coffee Shop, has been 
appointed to the place vacated by Mrs. 
Hawk; and Doris Phillips has been 
transferred from McCroskey Hall to the 
Coffee Shop. 

Leila Wall Hunt spent part of her 
vacation in Portland working with the 
Visiting Nurses Association in child wel- 
fare clinics at the Multnomah County 
Hospital, connected with the Oregon 
Medical School. She also worked in the 
office of two prominent Portland pedia- 
tricians and for a specialist in ween 
medicine and diagnosis. 

Lorna Barber of Joliet, Illinois, has 
been appointed extension specialist in 
foods, nutrition, and child welfare, suc- 
ceeding Esther Selleg, who recently 
resigned to become a homemaker. 

University of Washington. The in- 
terest stimulated in parent education by 
the White House Conference and other 
national agencies is being reflected in 
parent-teachers’ and preschool mothers’ 
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associations. The mothers of Seattle are 
well organized and have formed active 
study groups.’ Many requests for help 
have been made to the University, and 
Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree has given much of 
her time this fall to consultation and 
lectures before state and local groups and 
radio talks on preschool. She also 
arranged an extensive program of lec- 
tures before parental groups in Seattle 
and vicinity during the fall quarter. 

The course on personal regimen devel- 
oped in the Seattle schools was presented 
at the Washington State Educational 
meetings which were held this fall on a 
sectional plan. 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, state supervisor of 
home economics, Evelyn Roberts, re- 
search specialist in home economics, 
Washington State College, and Effie I. 
Raitt of the University of Washington 
attended the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Miss Roberts was a member of the com- 
mittee on kitchens and other work 
centers; Miss Raitt was chairman of the 
household management committee and a 
member of the coordinating committee on 
technological developments. 

The museum travel study course in 
historic textiles under the direction of 
Grace G. Denny will be repeated in the 
summer of 1932. 

Ada Libbon, Minnesota, 1930, holds 
the Bon Marché fellowship in textile 
testing for 1931-32. 

Fannie Potgieter has been appointed 
to the staff in textiles and clothing at 
Iowa State College. 

Florence Quast is assistant professor of 
institution management at Syracuse 
University. 

Alice Dodge of Ballard High School, 
Seattle, and May Stewart of Jason Lee 
High School, Tacoma, are on leave for 
the second semester and traveling in 


Europe. 
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Ruth Lusby is spending a year at home 
in Seattle and is giving an extension 
course to an enthusiastic class of Seattle 
teachers. 

Dorothy Gatton is educational director 
of the Celanese Corporation. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Dean Ruth E. Michaels was 
elected president at the meeting held in 
Milwaukee in November. The other 
officers of the Association are vice-presi- 
dent, Ethelyn Robinson; and secretary, 
Esther Segner of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School. 

Stout Institute. On November 19 the 
parents of the nursery school children 
arranged for Mrs. Minnetta Sammis 
Leonard of Madison to lecture in the 
auditorium on “Toys and Play Mate- 
rials.” She illustrated her talk with 
toys, and a toy exhibit was shown before 
and after the lecture. Both mothers 
and fathers not only attend semi-monthly 
meetings regularly but join in all group 
activities and cooperate in nursery 
school projects and with students in the 
child development classes. 

Florence Fallgatter, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and Margaret 
Johnston, state supervisor of vocational 
home economics education, visited here 
recently. 

The home economics student club had 
as speaker at the November meeting 
Mr. F. W. Beckman, editor of The 
Farmer's Wife, who discussed oppor- 
tunities for trained home economists ‘in 
commercial journalism. Margaret John- 
ston, spoke to the club in December on 
“Home Economics in Our Schools,” 
with special reference to those receiving 
aid under the George-Reed Act. The 
club also sponsored a Christmas party to 
which the faculty and all of the home 
economics students were invited. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Winifred Rand is on the staff of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, where she has 
charge of parent education for the parents of the nursery school children and at pres- 
ent directs the work of the nursery school units. Before coming to Merrill-Palmer 
in 1924, Miss Rand, who is a graduate of Smith College and a graduate nurse, was 
successively director of the Baby Hygiene Association of Boston and of the division 
of child hygiene, Boston Community Health Association. 

Mrs. Mary Finch Hoerner is a graduate of Earlham College with a master’s 
degree from Columbia University and eight years’ experience in teaching home eco- 
nomics, including four since her marriage. She is now in a rural township school at 
New Madison, Ohio, where she is combining teaching and the management of a 
school cafeteria with her own homemaking. 

Susan F. West is director of home economics at Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee. Her early home was in Nova Scotia and she did both her undergraduate 
work and that for her master’s degree at Columbia University. 

Paul E. Popenoe, director of the Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, will be 
remembered as theauthorof a stimulating article on parental education in colleges in 
the issue for March 1930. 

Lucy Adams taught, then was a practical homemaker for some years before studv- 
ing and teaching home economics at John Fletcher College. Iowa State College 
granted her the master’s degree in June, and she is now head of the home economics 
department of Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky. 

Laura B. Hadley, itinerant teacher trainer in vocational home economics education 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, studied at Indiana State Teachers College 
and taught for several years in that state, including five years at South Bend, before 
going to the University of Minnesota, where she took the master’s degree and did work 
with adult classes in home economics and in itinerant teacher training. 

Irma Gross, now at Michigan State College, is known to JOURNAL readers both as a 
contributor (see January, 1931) and as an Ellen H. Richards fellow. She has just 
been granted the degree of doctor of philosophy from the University of Chicago. 
Marion E. Moore was an undergraduate student at the Michigan State College 
when she collaborated in the study here described and is now dietitian interne at the 
University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Inez Searles Willson attended Smith College and received the bachelor’s degree in 
home economics from the University of Wisconsin, where she also taught. For more 
than six years she has been director of the department of home economics for the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, an organization representing the 
entire live-stock and meat industry. 

Thelma Beatty has done graduate work at the University of North Carolina, 
Harvard, and the University of Cincinnati; has taught family relationships and con 
ducted mothers’ study groups, and more recently has been bibliographer of a com- 
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mittee for the White House Conference and secretary of the committee on home- 
making for the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 

Helen Valk, cafeteria manager and teacher in the Junior Vocational High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, was a contributor in August, 1931. 

Pauline Beery Mack has long been a leader of research into the effect of various 
conditions on the durability of textiles and an active worker in the textile standardiza- 
tion committees of the American Home Economics Association. She holds the degree 
of Ph.D. from Pennsylvania State College, where she is now associate professor of 
chemistry and in charge of work in household and textile chemistry. She is also 
editor of Chemistry Leaflet, a student publication of the chemical education division 
of the American Chemical Society. Mrs. Nellie Myres Roberts received the bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees from Pennsylvania State College, and was holder of the 
textile fellowship of the American Home Economics Association when she did the 
work here described. She is now teacher of clothing in the Bartlett High School, 
South Philadelphia. Anne Argue D’Olier is a student at Pennsylvania State College. 
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